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PREFACE. 



The publication of " A word in season 
to the Farmer'' originated in the fact of 
the general feeling among farmers in 1849, 
that, under the circumstances of the times, 
it was impossible to grow wheat with 
profit. Accident has since altered the face 
of affairs for the present j but the same 
circumstances and the same disturbing 
causes remain, and at some future period 
will probably bring back the same general 
feeling of anxiety. With this conviction 
in his mind, the author, in every succeed- 
ing edition of his pamphlet, has retained 
the title, — ^^How to grow wheat with 
profit.'' 



Another question, however, has since 
been agitated, and it has been seriously 
discussed, without being decided, whether 
on arable farms, cattle feeding* is profitable, 
or only a necessary evil ; in other words, 
whether the farm produce of food for cattle 
remunerates the grower. 

Without at all entering into this unde- 
cided question as it stands, I will only 
suppose it doubtful whether the practice 
does enable the tenant to pay, or the pro- 
prietor to make, a rent, from that portion 
of his farm, without further profit, I will 
suppose that the necessary expenses for the 
cultivation of an acre of land, so as to 
produce, for example, average crops of 
from sixteen to eighteen tons of Swedes or 
Mangold Wurzel, render the practice re- 
munerative. 

But, supposing it possible to produce, 



say, of Swedes or Mangold, average crops 
of twenty tons from half an acre of land, 
— that is, from one moiety of the acre in 
cultivation, the other moiety lying* fallow, 
or rather cleaned and cultivated and dressed 
for another crop, before the roots come off 
— say, for winter beans in September ; or, 
supposing" the one moiety of the acre to 
produce an averag-e of four quarters and a 
half of winter beans, and the other moiety 
to produce at the same time a good average 
crop of Carrots or Mangold Wurzel,— it 
can scarcely be denied that that which was 
doubtful as to profit before, becomes now 
a certainty in favour of the grower. 

It is one great object of the present 
publication to show, from the author's 
own experience, that this is not only pos- 
sible, but has been accomplished as a regu- 
lar and long-continued practice in farming. 



Instead^ therefore^ of merely republishing 
the " Word in Season/' which has refer- 
ence only to wheat, he has here gone in 
addition as far into this fresh subject— and 
so far only— as he is warranted by actual 
proof in his own case, and now offers the 
results to the reader. 
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LOIS WEEDON HUSBAMRY. 



THE MANGOLD WURZEL CROP, AND THE 
WINTER BEANS. 



November y 1855.— The growth of the 
root crop is perfected at last, and the time 
has come for the quarter-cart. The winter 
beans are up and strong* ; and down be- 
tween the bean rows come the loads of 
Mangold Wurzel, and are carried to the 
stack. It is a strange sight to see at the 
same time one crop going oiF and another 
coming on, on the same acre of land ; and, 
when I have cleared the way, I would 
gladly take the reader with me to look at 
the process. 
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Early in April 1 had drilled the Man- 
gold seed with a hand drill, in single lines 
five feet apart. The land had been tilled 
before winter, and farm yard manure had 
been then trenched in sixteen or eighteen 
inches deep, with a stirred, crumbly bottom 
of three or four inches more. Having so 
far done my part, I left Nature to perform 
hers. And well did she do it ; for those 
rough clods on the top of the dung had 
by spring been forced open by the frost 
and come down to dust. 

Nor had that suitable compost of lime 
and salt been forgotten, but in the propor- 
tion of two bushels of lime to one of salt, 
with fine mould ad libitum, it had been 
well turned and mixed under cover some 
months before use j and just before sowing 
it was spread along the ridges and stirred 
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lightly in with the fork, and the seed after 
that was sown ; the plants when thinned 
out, being" left so close as almost to touch 
at their fiill growth. When the plant was 
up and strong, then, and not till then, came 
the preparation for the winter bean in 
September. In the centre of the five feet 
interval between the Mangold rows, I first 
went a turn with the plough, and then 
trench-ploughed the same fiirrow with 
another turn, leaving a broad bottom four- 
teen or sixteen inches deep, to receive the 
manure. But, how convey it there with- 
out disturbing the Wurzel? The indis- 
pensable quarter-cart here came to my 
help. That useful vehicle is little known. 
It has the body of a common cart. But 
the shafts, instead of being in their usual 
place, are shifted in such a way that the 
ofi^ shaft extends beyond the off wheel 9^= 
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as to enable the horse to walk in front of 
that wheel. And the advantage of such 
an arrangement in my case is this: In 
taking off a ripe crop, or in taking on 
manure, while a young crop is growing in 
the rows, the wheels of the cart quarter 
the rows, as a waggon or a carriage 
quarters the ruts ; and thence the deriva- 
tion — quarter-cart. 

In hauling the dung, then, for the beans, 
the horse-track and the cart-wheels — which 
are five feet apart — went along the centre 
of the empty intervals, while over the 
Wurzel-row hung the body of the cart. 
The manure was then thrown with the 
ork, in equi-distant heaps, into the furrows, 
evenly spread along them, — dug in, and 
the intervals levelled. In the last week 
of September the beans were dibbled pretty 
closely in the rows ; and there they are 
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now — the middle of November — up and 
strong". 



Having" thus cleared the way^ let us now 
g-o and watch the labourers at their work. 
Mark how systematically they meet the 
seeming" difficulties of the novel process. 
The first pulls up the roots of the first row ; 
two others carefully clean them with 
wooden knives^ without bruising' the skin ; 
the fourth screws off the tops. The busi- 
ness of the last man is to lay the Mangold 
in small heaps for loading". But, not yet. 
For, till the first three rows are pulled 
and cleaned and topped, he helps the first 
man to pull. After that, he prepares a 
pathway for the quarter-cart by removing 
the roots fi-om the second and third rows, 
and placing them in heaps on the first 
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row. There ; he has done his part so far ; 
and down comes the quarter-cart between 
the lines of beans, and the three first rows 
are carried to the stack. Meanwhile he 
goes on with his work ; for two more rows 
are ready for him, and he tosses the fifth 
row on to the sixth, leaving* a fresh path- 
way for one of the cart-wheels. We can 
now leave the workmen for the present ; 
for the same thing* is only repeated on the 
remaining rows, till the whole crop is 
raised and carried. 

This is my main crop of Orang-e Globe 
Mangold ; and as we walk home we will 
just follow the loaded cart to the stack, 
and see how the roots are secured. Adjoin- 
ing the cow-shed a man is building the 
stack between temporary posts and rails 
about three feet high, with a bed seven feet 
broad, and as long as the crop may require. 
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Ag'ainst the inside of the rails all round is 
placed a thick layer of straw ; and as far 
as the man has gone the roots are built up 
to the top of the rails^ and the roots slope 
above that^ like the roof of a house. When 
each day's work is finished the top is hung 
for the time with straw, and so left for 
some weeks, till the mass, if it be so dis- 
posed, has heated and the floating* moisture 
gone out. In due time this loose straw 
will be taken off; a trench will be made 
round the outside of the stack; about 
eighteen inches from the rails a sloping 
bank of grassy mould will be raised to 
nearly the top of the rails; some dry 
mould will be thrown over the wurzel, and 
the top thatched, as you thatch a rick : 
with this difference, that in our case the 
ridge will be plaistered with road-dirt, 
leaving at every six feet on the ridge vent- 
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holes^ made with large draimng-pipes* A 
cautious proceeding' all this j but, at any 
time the loss of a costly crop either from 
frost without or from heating within, would 
be provoking j but in the coming spring, 
with little hay and abundant stock, the 
punishment of improvidence would be felt 
most severely. 



But, we must go back again to the field ; 
for, besides this main crop of Orange Globe, 
there is a crop of Bed Mangold to be got 
up and carried. , They are a stolen 
crop in lieu of the winter beans, which 
failed. The dry autumn of last year when 
the beans were planted,— the unheard of^ 
piercing severity of the winter, and the 
continued drought of the spring, — all had 
their effect on the plant, so that it dwindled 
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to a poor promise of three quarters per 
acre. I set the produce at that sum, for 
a small patch was left to ripen, and from 
the yield of that measured space I was 
able afterwards to calculate what would 
have been the amount of the whole. I 
like the winter bea% notwithstanding, and 
am not so panic-stricken with one failure 
as to give up the sort. For, in my case it 
has these advantages over the spring bean : 
It is shorter in the straw j grown in single 
rows five feet apart it branches thickly and 
widely so as to meet across the intervals j 
and in ordinarily good seasons it has pods 
from top to bottom. With me its produce 
is large, having given me on one occasion 
seven quarters per acre ; with an average 
yield of four quarters and a half. Lastly 
and foremost of all, it ripens a month or 
six weeks earlier,— to the infinite service 

B 
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of the ifiterlining' root-crop, which then 
has full time to perfect its bulb. For all 
these reasons I like the winter bean and 
prefer it, though it did fail for once in a 
long series of years. 

Finding, then, in March that this crop 
was unlikely to answer my purpose, I 
sprinkled the compost I spoke of before, of 
lime and salt, on the stunted lines of beans ; 
and after that forked the beans in. And 
with this simple stirring of the rows, the 
land between the carrots was ready for the 
Mangold seed. Here, then, was the stolen 
crop I referred to. It is now ripe, and 
ready for the quarter-cart j and like the 
rest is carried to the stack. 



One oth^r process has to be watched^ 
and then we must leave the Mangold crop* 
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Grown thus in single rows five feet apart^ 
and so covering only half the acre, what 
has bieen the actual produce ? We will go 
and see it weighed; and weighed accu- 
rately ; for without that, — without a cer- 
tainty, too, that it is all topped and well 
cleaned, I should be deceived myself and 
be leading others into error. The exact 
number of equal-sized loads had been 
taken, both of the acre of Orange globe, 
and of the acre of red Mangold, and there 
was found to be little or no difference 
between them. One of these loads is now 
shot. We see it weighed ; and tl^e amount 
fi'om each acre is twenty-four tons. 

Now, if we take, as I believe we may, 
from sixteen to eighteen tons of MangoU 
Wurzel to be, in the ordinary way of farm- 
ing, a fair average from a whole acre ; and 
recollect that the crop of twenty-four tons 
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which we have just been viewing", was 
taken from only the half of an acre, am I 
not right in claiming for my motto, The 
half is more than the whole ? 



In single rows 60 inches from row to 
row, the produce of Mangold was, as we 
have seen, 24 tons. And it may here be 
asked, ^^ Had they been grown in the 
usual manner, half that distance apart, 
namely 80 inches, why would not the 
produce have been raised to 48 tons, and 
so doubled?'' For this plain reason. To 
grow fine crops of iVIangold and Turnips 
in the ordinary method, it is considered by 
many indispensable to thin them out from 
12 inches at the lowest, to 14 inches or 
more, from plant to plant. And even thus, 
at thirty inches from row to row, it will be 
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found on close inspection^ so greedy are 
the rootlets of the Mangold^ — so zealous 
in their office of feeders to fatten the bulb, 
that, in their search for food, they cover 
the narrow two-feet-six-inch intervals, as 
with a net- work of spiders' webs ; while 
the gross leaves shut out the healthy action 
of the atmosphere ; and both these circum- 
stances together prevent the plant from 
attaining the fullest development of which 
it is capable. Let the narrow^leaved 
carrot, however, which feeds principally 
from the points of its long tap-root, and 
little from its almost invisible lateral fila- 
ments, take the place of every alternate 
row of Mangold, and the Mangold roots 
are almost wholly unobstructed, and to 
the carrot, therefore, the preceding remarks 
are inapplicable. 

Here, then, is the secret of the unusual 
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size of bulb, and of that fine yield of 24 
tons of Mangold from the moiety of the 
acre. For here, with double the space of 
interval, the atmosphere has its faQ 
influence, and the roots feed without checks 
Here, with so great a space for growth 
on two sides, I single my plants without 
fear, on an average from about 9 to 10 
inches apart ; and yet raise the bulb to a 
size unusually large. 

Where fiacts such as these are shown, 
and the cause of such effects can be given, 
it is of no great additional service to lay 
before the reader minute calculations on 
root- growing, like those we read of in the 
^^ Book of the Farm/^ But, as in some 
respects they are quite to the point, it may 
not be uninteresting to him to see, by 
figures, what might be the f esult, in weight 
of bulb, were such and such processes 
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actually carried out. The author is refer* 
Ting to the ordinary Northumberland 
method of growmg turnips^ — ^the calcula- 
tions, of course^ being equally applicable 
to the Mangold crop. ^^ Turnips, weighing 
5 lbs., at 7 inches asunder, give a crop of 
67 tons 12 cwt. Whereas the same weight 
of turnip, at 11 inches apart, gives only a 
little more than 47 tons. Now, how easy 
it is for careless people to thin out the 
plants to 11 instead of 9 inches; and yet^ 
by so doing, no less than 10^ tons of 
turnips are sacrificed. 

Again, a difference of only 1 lb. on the 
turnip— from 6 lbs. to 4 lbs. at 9 inches 
asunder, — makes a difference of 11|^ tons 
per acre. 

So that a difference of only 1 lb. in each 
turnip, and two inches in the distance 
between them, makes the united sacrifice 
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of 21 tons per acre ! Who will deny, 
after this, that minutiae require the most 
careful attention in farming V^ 
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THE CABROT CROP. 



We have not yet done, however, with 
those two acres on which the Mangold crop 
grew. Though the intervals between row 
and row were five feet wide, they were far 
from wasted. For, while the beans were 
growing, and before the Mangold was 
sown, they had been tilled for carrots. In 
doing this there was no difficulty, and 
little expense. They had been heavily 
manured for the previous crop of Swedes 
in single rows. They had had a good 
stirring and a winter fallow, and all that 
they required after that was a dressing of 
soot and salt. At the end of March, after 
the following preparation, I was ready to 
sow. When I had well sprinkled the carrot 
seed with water I mixed it with finely 
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pulverized turf mouldy and turned it fre- 
quently for a week or ten days to dry and 
to be ready to germinate. I then, with a 
small double mould board drawn by hand, 
drew two channels ten inches apart in each 
interval,— dropped the seed evenly by hand 
and covered over with a light hand roller. 
The harsh dryness of the early spring 
was most unfavourable to the growth of 
the carrot. It greatly checked the ger- 
mination of the seed, and very many of the 
roots, compared with those in ordinary 
seasons, were much diminished in size, 
reducing the weight in the end at least 
one third. But still they grew and ripened 
without a blank. And see, the workmen, 
as before with the Mangold crop, are busy 
along the rows. Occasionally lifting a 
stubborn root with the fork, but generally 
drawing them by hand, the first mati 
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provides work for the two next, in cleaning*; 
while the fourth man tops them with the 
knife, within half an inch of the crown. 
Arranged in small heaps so as to admit 
the passage of the cart, they are loaded 
and carried to the two sheds, — a portion 
being meant for the four cows, — the bulk 
of them for the three horses at home. 

Careftilly weig'hed, the produce of c^- 
rots from the intervals of the stolen crop 
of red Mangold, is found to be sixteen 
tons, two hundred and sixty pounds per 
acre. So that from the same acre of 
land there has been taken this amount 
of roots : Red Mangold, twenty-four tons j 
carrots, sijcteen tons two hundred and 
sixty pounds. Total produce of roots^ 
forty tons, two hundred and sixty pounds. 

From the other acre came the twenty- 
four tons of orange Mangold alone, giving 
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only an actual produce from the moiety 
of that acre of a higher average than an 
ordinary crop from a whole acre. But 
to this we have to add the advantages of 
a summer fallow in the five feet intervals; 
the power of cleaning them so thoroughly 
as to leave not a single weed ; the long 
opportunity afforded for perfect tillage and 
preparation for the succeeding crop, and 
the planting of the beans several weeks 
before the wurzel crop was off, which 
enabled them to get good hold of the 
ground before the check of winter. 



I stated at the outset that my object 
in giving* these details was simply to show 
the reader, without a particle of exagge- 
ration, what has actually occurred in 
carrying out this method of cultivation^ 
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what crops I grew for my own use, how 
they were planted, and what have been 
the results this present season of 1855, 
together with the average produce for a 
series of years. I do not attempt to urge 
upon him, as a necessity, the code of rules 
and principles by which I am guided, 
but shall leave it to his judgment to 
decide whether those rules and principles 
are sound in themselves, and whether, 
carried out in practice, they would not in 
every case like mine inevitably lead to 
results like those I have described. 
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THE SWEDE CROP. 



Much remains still to be told. I havel 
to speak of the Swede crop, the Dram- 
head cabbage, and the Potato crop ; of 
the Italian Bye grass and the Lucerne, 
and lastly of my crops of Wheat* My 
only fear is that I shall weary the reader 
with these circumstantial details, or by 
tiresome repetitions of what I have said 
before. 

I will, however, save him the latter 
inconvenience in the case of the Swede 
crop by touching on it lightly and then 
leaving it ; for the process here precisely 
corresponds in every point, excepting the 
nature of the manure, with that of the 
orange mangold. The land was heavily 
manured before winter. Early in the 
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spring 1 cwt. of guano was stirred in six 
inches below the surface, a single channel 
was drawn along the ridges, which were 
five feet apart, each channel was sprinkled 
at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, with super- 
phosphate, and the seed then deposited 
thickly with the hand-drill, lightly rolled, 
and left, like the mangold, so close in the 
rows as at their full growth almost to 
touch. 

My general average of Swedes,* grown, 
thus, has been twenty tons; ranging 
one season as high as twenty-seven. But, 
this year's sowing of the Swede will not 
soon be forgotten by the fanner; how 
long it remained in the dried up, dusty 
surface soil, how rapidly it was taken off 
by the fly when it came, and how in many 
cases, sowing after sowing was all in vain. 
I did not escape altogether ; but the second 
• Skirving's " Improved." 
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plant came, and stood. It came so slowly, 
however, that though in the end it made 
a fair show of what would be reckoned 
good sized roots in ordinary fanning, it 
<;ame short altogether of the size of bulb 
I usually grow. And there the crop 
stands, ready to be topped and cleaned, a 
row of winter beans — as in the case of the 
adjoining orange mangold — running along 
each interval. The quarter-cart at length 
does its office, and the Swedes are lightly 
stacked^ being meant for immediate use 
in boiling, together with carrots, for the 
fatting pigs J and for thirty sheep now 
fatting off on the adjoining grass field. 

The weight of the crop per acre was 
nine tons. To this, however, must be 
added, as in the case of the mangold crop, 
the five feet fallow, cleaned, dressed, and 
prepared for the beans, which were planted 
six weeks before the Swedes were off. 
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THE DRUM-HEA.D CABBAGE. 

Fob immediate use^ too^ for the sheep 
and cows, stands the drumhead cabbage, 
in rows five feet apart, and two feet six 
inches from plant to plant. A noble crop, 
with its leaves generally meeting and 
occasionally intermingling across the five 
feet intervals, the plants in many cases 
measuring six feet in diameter, a great 
portion of them weighing thirty pounds j 
very many forty pounds and upwards j 
and one of them forty-eight pounds. The 
trenched ground had been heavily dressed 
at the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches 
— the surface sprinkled with ashes of 
weeds and burnt clay, and forked inj 
and the manured intervals left, as a bare 

c 
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fallow^ in the highest possible condition 
for the succeeding crop of Swedes or 
mangold wurzel in the spring. 

Counting the number of plants, and 
striking the average weight as near as 
may be, the cabbage crop will amount, 
per acre, to about thirty-three tons. The 
cabbage at this moment, the middle of 
December, is abSut half consumed, and 
any one looking at the land would feel 
disposed to ask the meaning of those 
heaps of mould which lie along the ridges 
from which the cabbage was taken. They 
are heaps of refuse cabbage leaves, which, 
left on the land as they fell, would dry up 
and waste, but covered over with earth, 
ferment, and yield many loads of valuable 
manure. 
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THE MODE OF CULTIVATION FOR THE 
FOEEGOING CROPS. 

Decemher.— Some days have passed 
since the root crops were carried and 
housed, and much has been done mean- 
while. We had left the leaves of the 
root-crops on the land, but not to wither 
and waste away, for they are full of the 
richest materials for future crops, contain- 
ing of nitrogen alone a much greater 
amount than the bulbs themselves. The 
unmanured ridges on which the carrot- 
crop grew were the most exhausted, and 
they were, therefore, the first to be tilled 
and heavily dressed with dung. For clean 
and accurate tillage, — for bringing up defi* 
nite quantities of a few inches of subsoil, 
in even layers, and placing- them on the 
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surface to be acted on by the atmospbere 
before mixing witb the staple^ the Fork 
is the only implement at present on which 
I can depend. For, the exposure of the 
subsoil is a matter of bit by bit. At an 
early stage of my farming about twelve 
years ago, a chain or two of my land was 
ill dug with the spade by a heavy hand, — 
a spit of eight or ten inches of clay was 
brought up and then mixed with the 
staple; and the error has taught me a 
lesson. The clods, covered with mould, 
and thus kept from the influence of the 
atmosphere, have never been effectually 
weathered ; with all my stirring, I have 
been defied, and that stubborn piece has 
defeated me to this day. But the fork, 
judiciously handled, is able to effect what 
has hitherto been beyond the power • of 
any other implement, and to bring by 
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degrees the heavy clay subsoil mixed 
inch by inch with the shallow staple^ to 
the required depth of mellow, friable 
mould. To the fork, then, I must still 
look for perfect tilla^ in this instance, as 
well as some others. But, there are occa- 
sions when the plough can be used with 
equal advantage and greater economy; 
and whenever they do arise, I plough. 
The present was one of them ; and had it 
been possible I would gladly have used 
on this occasion the plough and the sub- 
soiler so accurately shown in detail in 
Mr. Stephens' ^^Yester deep land-cul- 
ture.'' For, of all the implements hitherto 
devised these * approach the nearest to 
what I want for economizing labour. 
Think of a plough at one stroke going 
fifteen inches deep in clay soil, leaving ft 
clean-bottomed furrow fourteen inches 
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wide ; and then of the subsofler following 
and working five or six inches deeper 
still; with its mechanism so perfect as not 
merely to cut through and stir^ but^ by 
an inclined plane, actually to lift and break 
the close mass in such a manner as to 
admit the intermingling of the ploughed 
soil and undersoil together, l^hen think 
of the reported results of this combined 
operation,— that this heavy land is brought 
to a pulverized (?) state from nineteen to 
twenty inches deepj that the sample of 
the wheat and the quality of the roots are 
greatly improved j and that the produce is 
nearly doubled. 

Eeceiving this statement of the author 
with the same good faith with which it is 
clearly given, we cannot but acknowledge 
that it is one of the most interesting and 
important improvements in tillage ever 
made for the benefit of the farmer. 
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I speak of the application of this method 
of tillage, in its integrity, to ordinary 
farming. For, to the plan I am advo- 
cating, in which only the moiety of the 
acre is cultivated, by intervals, at the same 
time, the Tester deep land-culture is only 
partially adapted. Take my clay land, 
however, as it is, a great portion of it having 
many years since been dug two spits deep.. 
Throw the ridges up with the Tester plough 
twelve or fourteen inches high. Go another 
turn with it in the furrows, cleaning the 
bottom of the furrows fourteen inches wide. 
Then, come with the Tester subsoiler five 
or six inches deeper. Let all this be done 
before winter, when the land is dry ; and 
then have it Tvith the subsoil in the furrows 
eoeposed to the frosts ofrcinter ; and a more 
perfect. fallow could not be conceived. 

But — to return to the actual operation^ 
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on my land — this ploug'h and this subsoiler 
were not within my reach, and I was forced 
to work with the best tools I had. In 
preparation, therefore, for the plongh, the 
leaves of the carrot and the red Mangold 
were first raked tog'ether in straight clean 
lines on the bed of the Mangold rows, and 
then with two turns of the plough at eight 
inches deep in the pulverised carrot-bed, 
were completely buried. Another turn 
deepened the furrow four or five inches 
more, leaving a clean bottom thirteen or 
fourteen inches wide, — the few crumbs that 
were left being shovelled on to the ridgesu 



These furrows being formed for the 
manure, the Manure itself demands some 
notice. Little need be said of that from the 
cow-yard ; for being day after day spread 
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evenly, and well trodden down by the 
cows when let loose for watering*, it requires 
no further preparation, but, when ready, 
is taken out to the field, and dug^ into the 
land at once to ferment there. But, for 
my present purpose, I must speak some- 
what in detail of that which comes from 
the offices and stable and yards nearer 
homie. The tank to receive that is three 
feet deep, with a deeper tank adjoining^ to 
catch the overflow ; and the whole is shel* 
tered from the sun and wind. The three 
or four months accumulation has now 
grown to a goodly mass. This has first 
to be thrown out, and carefully shaken and 
mixed; and, that nothing may be lost, a 
bed of soil, a foot-deep, is spread on the 
ground, and on that they form the dung- 
heap for the cart. To supply this soil, 
heaps of clay and loam are always in rea- 
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diness close by ; and when the layer of 
dung reaches three feet in height, a thin 
layer of loam is spread over it ; and in 
the end, a thick layer of day covers the 
sloped heap, as with a roof. Very shortly 
after this, in favourable weather, the quar- 
ter-cart again will be busy. And this 
will be the plan of proceeding" : The 
lands being five feet wide, there are just 
seventeen ftirrows to the acrej and my 
allowance of dung, at the rate of about 
fifteen tons to the acre, is eight small single- 
horse-loads to three fiurows; and these 
eight loads, will all be taken with the 
quarter-cart, and shot into the middle 
fiirrow of the three. Provision will then 
be made for another three furrows in the 
same way, till all the middle ftu*rows have 
their threefold quota of dung, — two-thirds 
of the whole number of fiurows being thus 
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left empty. The manure having been laid 
along' the furrows on which it was de- 
posited^ will then be lightly covered over 
with the fork, and left for the present. 
And the subsoil plough, going seven or 
eight inches deep, making the whole depth 
of these furrows nineteen or twenty inches, 
will be sent up these empty furrows. 
Common subsoiling on tenacious clay like 
this, has but little effect, and that little 
soon ceases, the soil quickly coming toge- 
ther again, and closing up, as if the iron 
had never touched it. But, in the case 
before us, the subsoil is exposed, and the 
known results follow. These furrows, then, 
thus treated, will be left for the present to 
be acted upon by the frost. When the 
first sharp frost is over, these subsoiled 
ftirrows will be stirred with the scarifier, 
after which, the final preparation will be 
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made for spring'. The three workmen, 
taking the three first furrows, will cast 
two-thirds of the dung* out of the middle 
furrow, spreading it right and left in the 
two empty furrows, and covering* over, and 
digging" the middle furrow, and covering 
over that. The same process will take 
place in each of the remaining triple 
furrows j and the work of manuring ^d 
tilling this moiety of the acre for the root- 
crop is done. 

In the spring, the guano for the Swedes 
and the lime and salt for the Mangold, will 
be forked in ; and after the channels are 
drawn, and the superphosphate is spread, 
the land will be ready for the seed. 

It will be full time, when the Swedes 
and Mangold are set out in the spring, to 
plough and dress, in the same manner, the 
intervals containing the buried root-tops, 
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and to prepare thein, secundhm artem^ for 
the beans in September^ 



All this process of cultivation for Swedes 
and Mang'old and Beans^ as it cannot be 
shewn in actual operation at this moment^ 
I am compelled to describe by pen as what 
has been before, and what will be in 
future. Nor can I %hew the actual rota- 
tion of the beans and cabbage and root- 
crops, on these three acres of the land. 
I must be content to say that, without 
binding myself strictly to rule, the rotation 
is six course, each half acre being reckoned 
an acre J and that the carrot crop, by 
it6elf,is never manured with dung. 

But, I can take the reader, if he 
will go with me, to the field again, to 
witness the workmen forking between the 
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bean rows which are growing. The tops 
of the orange Wurzel and Swedes^ which 
grew there, had been left m the intervak. 
These, you see, they are now digging* in. 
Carrots are to come here in rotation ; and 
will want no further manure besides the 
soot and salt in the early spring. So, 
look at the first-rate falbw they are 
making. Each man, you perceive, has an 
interval to himself, and, as he digs* to 
the depth of thirteen inches^ and about 
seven inches from the beans, he casts a fork- 
full of the soil right and left, leaving a 
furrow in the centre, and two high ridges 
alongside the beans, and so sheltering them 
from the frost The whole acre is almost 
finished ; and if you have an eye to ap- 

* With the "Lois Weedon Fork," made, with 
long tines of unusual strength, bj Messrs. Burgess 
and Kejy Newgate Street. 
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preciate true lines in farming, it will be 
gratified here; for no arrow could go 
straighter to the mark, than these lines of 
ridges, and those rows of beans. Very 
beautiful, too, is the vegetation of those 
broad-leaved, healthy plants, without ^ 
chasm to disturb the symmetry of the 
picture. And if your vision is far-sighted 
and prophetic enough to look onward some 
months, and to display to you the crop, 
growing, and branching, and spreading, 
across those wide alUes, and meeting 
there, you can conceive a part of the plea- 
sant and unceasing interest of farming 
such as this. 



^^ It must be expensive, however, this 
pleasant forking/' Let us see. Let us 
watch the workmen for an hour or two. 
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There are^ as I said^ seventeen intervals in 
the superficial acre. The men have^ each 
of them^ just h^nn an interval, and when 
they have done a certain space^ we will 
measure it^ and then calculate how lon^ 
they would each be in diggmg an interval 
fix)m end to end. — Well ? what time will 
they take ?—^^ Exactly a day.*' Let us, 
however, just call the head workman, and 
see if we are right. ^^ Yes, sir, you 
are quite right. We have gone over it 
ourselves, and we have found that one man 
would finish the whole of the seventeen 
intervals in seventeen days.'' Here, then, 
we have the exact sum for thus digging 
to the depth of thirteen inches, nearly four- 
fifths of an acre ; for the amount, at 2^ a 
day, is 34«. 

Now we have begun calculating, let us 
go on with it from this first stroke of 
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work on the carrot land, to the housing 
of the crop. The crop is the carrot crop j 
and when I have premised that, from the 
time I first broke up the land, my rule has 
been to let no weed run to seed, and that 
the wide intervals have permitted me so 
thoroughly to clean them as to require 
scarcely any hoeing at all, we will go on 
to the next process after forking. 

The next process, then, is, the spread- 
ing of the soot and salt by hand, and 
forking it in, and levelling for the seed- 
bed 158 J soot and salt 10^ j drawing the 
channels and sowing 65j seed II5; cut- 
ting through and thinning lOs; hoeing 
28 6d; harvesting 288. 

Total expenses for the carrot crop 
£5. 168 6d. 
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We are now enabled to estimate pretty 
accurately the net value of this year's 
unmanured carrot crop^ which we gave an 
account of at the outset ; for the intervals 
on which they grew were treated precisely 
as those were treated which we have just 
witnessed on the spot. 



16 tons 260 lbs. of carrots at 40s 

Dedact expenses 

Bentj rates^ and taxes, &c. 

Net profit of carrot crop 



The cost of cultivation for the Eed 
Mangold on the same acre with the carrots 
was about the same as that for the carrots y 
to which, however, we must add manure. 

24 tons of Mangold Wurzel at 15« . 18 
Deduct expenses £5. Qs 6d ; manure, 

carting and spreading £4 . 9 6 6 



£. 
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d. 
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£. 8. 
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9 
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Net profit 

Mangold Wurzel crop 
Carrot crop . 

Total Det profit per acre 



I do not at all wish to force these 
prices on the reluctant reader, I hear of 
upwards of 50^. a ton given for carrots in 
this neighbourhood j and I see undisputed 
statements at agricultural meetings of 45^. 
And, for myself, I know the consuming 
value to be at least 40«. for carrots ; and 
158. for Mangold WurzeL If, however, 
the objector still insist on 208. a ton foc' 
the carrots, and 10^. for the Mangold, he 
is at liberty to have his will, and: the> 
account with him, would stand accordingly^ 
showing a net profit of only £10*. 138. 7id^, 
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THE POTATO CROP. 



To ^ow potatoes of a good quality it 
is necessary to plant them in a soil totally 
different from that which is devoted to the 
crops I have heen describing. I have^ 
therefore, set apart for this purpose an 
angle of the field where the four acres of 
wheat, to be spoken of by and bye, are 
annually sown ; and as I have no other 
land of the same description, being light 
gravelly loam, good for barley, turnips 
and potatoes, I plant potatoes there, year 
after year, on the same half acre. To 
enable me to do this successfully, I set the 
seed whole, of the size of a hen's egg^ and 
about seven or eight inches only from set 
to set, in single rows five feet apart. 
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After the crop is o£f I split the ridg'es on 
which it grew, and with deep ploughings 
first make a high ridge in the centre of 
each fallow interval^^ — again plough the 
furrow that has thus heen left,— suhsoil it, 
and leave it exposed till mid-winter. I 
then split the fresh ridge, and throw it 
back by deep ploughings on to the wea- 
thered subsoil J again plough the firesh 
furrow,— subsoil that, and leave it to be 
weathered ; and then scarify and pulverize 
it. After this process I manure the fur- 
rows with guano and salt, mixed with the 
turf mould, hereafter described under th^ 
head of The grass land ; plant at the usual 
season, and earth up. 

One of the sorts I grow is the York 
Kegent, which throws its dark leaves 
across the five feet intervals, where they 
meet. Another sort is the Lapstone Kidney, 
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for which I am indebted to Mr. Cuthill 
gardener, of Camberwell, who has written 
so well in his pamphlet on the method of 
growing it with success. The Lapstone 
Kidney is with great reason admired as 
one. of the best potatoes ever used, for 
every good quality a potato can possess. 
All refuse potatoes, small, damaged, or 
diseased, are steamed at once for the stye. 
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THE ITALIAIf EYE GRASS. 

We now come to a crop^ which for ex- 
traordinary bulk, as w^H as for most 
nourishing", nitrogenous food for cattle all 
through the year, excepting the late 
autamn and winter months, has no equal. 
I mean the Italian Rye Grass. To any 
one who has read the lately published 
work which treats expressly of this green- 
crop, and which for condensation of matter 
and for style is one of the best pamphlets 
ever written on an agricultural subject, 
there will be little new in what I am now 
going to say. And I should have been well 
content to refer the reader, without another 
word on the subject, to Mr. Dickinson's 
^^Instructions for growing Italian Rye 
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Grass/' published by Kidgway, if I had 
not bound myself, very willingly, to go 
into every useful detail of farming in 
actual operation at Lois Weedon. 

In adapting his plan, then, to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of my farm, I set apart 
two roods of land, brought by a gradual 
exposure of the subsoil from a tena- 
cious yellow clay, to a dark, deep, fertile 
loam, adjoining the liquid manure tanks of 
my cow-shed. To make these tanks most 
economically useful, by retaining the Eye 
grass year after year on the same half 
acre, I sowed last spring a moiety of this 
allotted space ; and in September, I com- 
pleted the other half. That which was 
sown at spring will be broken up after the 
fourth or fifth crop next year, and the 
land will be manured and sown again in 
August. In the following August the 
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autumn sown crop will be treated in the 
same way. This alternate process will be 
carried on year after year; and thus a 
constant succession of sowings will secure 
perennial cuttings from the spot most 
favoured by position conveniently to pro- 
duce them. 



Mr. Dickinson's directions are to this 
effect : When the land is tilled, cleaned, 
dressed and pulverized, sow the seed if 
possible in August, at all events in Sep- 
tember, at the rate of two bushels per 
acre each waj^ of the land — two bushels 
this way, and two bushels that way across ; 
and then bush harrow lightly. The 
broad cast machine, the long trough and 
harrow, to be used. We are further 
directed, as an indispensable condition for 
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success, to dress the land at once — even 
the same day — after every cutting", with 
the cooling" nitrate of soda in the summer 
months; in the colder seasons, with guano; 
at the rate per acre of 2 cwt. of the former, 
and somewhat more of the latter. This 
is to he done in the ahsence of liquid 
manure of a certain strength. After the 
gfuano and nitrate, I saturate the land 
with the liquid from the tanks and with 
water, from Kase^s forcing pump and 
Waithman's hose of the requisite length. 
But, no top dressing" is used that may 
vitiate the taste of the grass, or hy its 
solidity exclude the atmosphere from the 
plant. 

In the autumn sowing I followed the 
directions pretty closely ; hut in the other 
instance, by sowing" in the spring, and by 
not sowing thickly and across, I com- 
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mitted a double error. As it was^ how- 
ever^ I have had four heavy cuttings in 
the season; and^ if it were not enough 
for an honest man to declare that a faith- 
ful fulfilment of the conditions he lays 
down will ensure, in six or seven cuttings 
in the course of the year^ a bulk of green 
food amounting to at least sixty tons 
per acre^ experience so far has convinced 
me, that he is fully entitled to credit. 
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THE LUCBBNE. 

But, it is well known that all animals 
love variety in their food, and thrive upon 
it. To the Italian Eye grass, therefore, 
I have added the classic Lucerne. I had 
of old heard much of this plant; how 
choice it is in its food ; how precarious in 
unsuitable undersoils j how short-lived at 
best in ordinary treatment ; and how 
quickly it is choked to death by ineradi- 
cable weeds. On the other hand, antiquity 
ran mad about it. ^^ Agrum stercorat. 
Macra animalia reficit. Curat agrota. 
Jugenim ejus toto anno tribus equis abund^ 
suflBcit.'' ^^ Tanta dos ejus est ut cum uno 
satu amplius quam triginta annis duref 
At last I came across a sober and well 
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digested plan in Harte's ^^ Es8a5^s on Hus* 
bandry/^ published in 1768; which met 
the difficulties of its cultivation^ and held 
forth high promises of perennial growth, 
and of a produce unheard of before, ^^ In 
April sow the seed in a nursery, and thin 
the plants and keep them clean. Take 
them carefiilly up in August, cut off the 
shoots to within five or six inches of the 
crown, and shorten the tap roots to seven 
or eight inches long. Having before hand 
deeply dug and manured a suitable well 
drained spot with spit dung, transplant 
the Lucerne eight or ten inches from plant 
to plant in single rows three feet apart. 
Weed the beds with hand and with hoe. 
At first it will yield little ; but still cut 
the plants as they grow, to give them 
strength and make them branch. The 
second year after planting, the produce 
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will increase. In the third it will yield 
you four full cuttings at least, very pro- 
bably five or six J and its life will last 
longer than yours/' Such is the sub- 
stance of Mr. Harte's advice ; and I thank 
him for it, as I do for the suggestion of a 
motto for my work. 



^^ Cut the tap root of the Lucerne plant, 
and thus check its descent, and lure the 
roots into the interv^als, and there feed 
them with their proper food/' Here was 
the plan for my purpose. So, modifying 
it in some measure, — sowing in spring, 
and for safety sake transplanting in the 
following spring in double rows two feet 
apart, with intervals of three feet, I have 
verified to a certain extent the asser-; 
tions of the author by this year's results.; 
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About two roods of my clay land are in 

Lucerne, transplanted in the spring* of 

this yean But, on my ^avel piece thera 

are two roods of this plant which have 

reached then* thu-d year; and even this 

ungenial season has given me four bulky 

cutting's of the most heartening* green 

stuff an animal can eat. Cows devour it 

greedily, and it fattens and invigorates 

horses as if they were feeding* on com. 

^^ In fact/' says a black letter quarto, ^^ no 

better food can be desired for cattle where- 

vidth they will better feed or sooner rise/' 

It was very striking* to see it flourishing" 

this spring, when a blade of grass had not 

shot elsewhere. And scarcely any thing 

in vegetation can exceed the beauty of its 

growth and of its foliage of tender emerald 

green. I quote with all the pleasure of 

entire sympathy the impression made by 
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this gTOwing" crop on the cultivated mind 
of the Essayist whom I have followed. 
^^ The regularity of the rows^ and the ex- 
actness of distance from plant to plant 
amuse the eye as a work of industry. It 
is something", also, to hehold, as it were, 
the returns of several springs in the same 
year. To day, the field is clothed with 
verdure. To-morrow, it is cut and re- 
moved. In a fortnight more, it appears 
in all the bloom of fresh vegetation, and in 
another fortnight arrives at maturity. 
Thus, the picture changes almost every 
day, — a variety and repetition of appear- 
ances rarely to be found even in the ve- 
getable world I'' 



I grow my Lucerne thus, and cut it 
with the sickle. After every cutting the 
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rows are cleaned, and dressed with gypsum, 
and horse-hoed ; and watered, if dry. In 
winter, a dressing* of soot is applied, and 
forked in in the spring. If the cuttings 
are more than can he consumed, the grass 
is brought home and made into hay. It 
makes excellent hay, without further 
making than gently forming it into small 
cocks, and as gently turning them till 
half dry, when the hay is carried to my 
open-slated, well-aired hay-loft, and bedded 
between layers of straw. For green food, 
I cut the Lucerne the day before using, to 
dry as much as possible in the time ; and 
give it sparingly at first. 



The frenzy of the ancients about 
Lucerne, does not prove to be excessive, 
after all. For, no writer can be more 
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candid and trathful than the one I have 
quoted; and he assures us^ from calcula- 
tions in Ins own case^ that, even in the 
second year^ when it had not arrived at 
its due size^ the produce of his transplanted 
Lucerne amounted to ten tons^ at least^ 
per acre. And^ with relation to other 
men's crops^ treated in the same way^ he 
brings forward reliable instances of twenty, 
and even forty tons. 
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THE GEASS LAND. 



The quantity of land I held for my 
own use at the outset was twelve aeres^ 
in two adjoining fields^ and both of them 
were then in grass. About twelve years 
ago a part of the worst field of the twoy 
with the shallowest staple^ was broken up^ 
the turf having been breast-ploughed and 
taken off; and some time afterwards the 
remainder was treated in the same way. 
In this field are grown all the crops — ex- 
cepting the potatoes and the three year old 
Lucerne — which I have been describing, 
together with the wheat crop which I shall 
speak of hereafter. At the present moment^ 
thirty sheep are grazing on the grasa 
field, fed twice a day with cut swedes,, and 
once with cut cabbage, and a little corn i 
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and my expectation is that they will be 
fat, and earn from 8s to 10s a head, when 
they are sold off at the shutting up of 
the field for hay. For, the field is mown 
every year, ^ving a poor yield of a 
little more than a ton of hay per acre. 
On many occasions I have sorely felt the 
inconvenience and loss of the ordinary 
mode of carrying* the hay, and stacking* it 
in the open, being* caug'ht by the rain 
before thatching, and losing much by 
damaged outsides, and sacrificing a part 
which had been well made, in waiting for 
the remainder. Carrj^ing hay to a com- 
mon bam never answers ; for it destroys 
its sweetness, and brings mould. But, a 
hay loft made in this way appears to 
secure all the benefit of out-door stacking, 
without any of its inconvenience or loss : 
Let the roof be made of open slating,— the 
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two sides and one end also open to admit the 
air ; with a door at the other end to receive 
the hay. Devoting the upper part of a 
large barn, with a wattled floor^ to a hay 
loft like this, I have had two years^ expe- 
rience that the hay, stacked thus under 
cover, keeps . perfectly sweet, without 
damage to a single straw j with these im- 
portant additional advantages, that the 
crop as it is made, can be carried in por- 
tions, bit by bit, and requires no thatching. 
When the aftermath is come, the four 
dairy cows are sent in to graze till Novem- 
ber, when they are shut up, and soiled 
during winter on carrots and cabbage, 
with straw and hay chaff mixed. I 
now, in November— for the threefold pur- 
pose of profit, treading, and manuring — 
purchase a lot of sheep to take the place 
of the cows, in the grass field, apportioning 
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the number of sheep to the amount rf 
cabbage and swedes g^rown in the season. 
In spring" and during* a part of the sum- 
mer, the cows are fed on mangold wurzel, 
ItaKan rye grass and Lucerne, the latter 
two varieties of fodder carrying them on 
to the succeeding aftermath. 



I have said that the produce of hay 
from this grass field is poor, though the 
quality of the land and the dressing I 
give it— occasionally g-uano — ^justify larger 
expectations. The truth is this : It has 
been in grass and been grazed and mown 
so long, that the roots of the grass, if even 
able from their matted and peaty condition, 
to perform their functions healthily, have, 
I conceive, no adequate supply of mineral 
food to compensate the loss of that which 
has been taken off. 



On more than one occasion I have als6 
stated in the foreg'oing' narrative, that for 
various purposes I use fresh loam and 
turf mould ; and the thought may have 
crossed the reader^s mind, from whence 
those valuahle materials could have come, 

I have devised a plan, that may have 
heen adopted often and often before, 
though I am not aware of it, — by which 
I secure both these objects by the same 
process ; not only benefiting the pasture, 
but gaining the soil I want. I have as 
yet tried it on only a few lands, but the 
process is so easy and comparatively inex- 
pensive, that I see no obstacle to its being 
gradually carried out with proper imple- 
ments — the turf paring plough and the 
cultivator — over the whole field, or over 
many fields. The plan is this : My grass 
field is in high backed ridges ; and 1 first 
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pare a certain extent of turf, and leave it 
rolled up, here and there, in the furrows* 
I then dig a certain depth of the staple — 
ahout six inches in my case — on the top of 
the land, graduating it to nothing at the 
furrows ; and either throw it into the cart 
at once, or heap it in the parts of the 
furrows which are empty, to be carted off 
at leisure. _ Here, then, is the turf mould 
and the soil I had to account for. And, 
when the nature of this substance is con- 
sidered—when it is recollected how full it 
is of the rich vegetable and other matter 
existing in the matted grass roots, most 
of which were an incumbrance while living, 
but are infinitely useful when dead ; and 
what a vast amount of fertilizing mould is 
thus provided, amounting to two or three 
hundred tons per acre, the gain so far of 
actual manure for worn out land, and 
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for various purposes on the farm, cannot 
fail to be acknowledged at once. 

The land, then, on which I have thus 
been operating"; is now bare and level j and 
the next process is to stir and pulverize 
that surface three or four inches deep, and 
then to supply the mineral food which the 
grass requires. And this is done in moist 
weather by a dressing of superphosphate, 
mixed with a little soot or guano for 
forcing the plant. After this the turf is 
laid down again, not closely, but for inocu- 
lation, and some mould thrown over the 
whole to fill the gaps. This is all per- 
formed in November, or any open weather 
till March J and a slight sprinkling of 
grass seed completes the work. 

Eeason tells me that a scheme such as 
this will restore my field more rapidly and 
entirely than the costliest surface dressing. 
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For, while the whole top -supplied food has 
to find its way slowly down to the close- 
packed, unhealthy roots, this bottom supply 
is at its post at once — the rig'ht thing in 
the right place— to say nothing of the 
benefit of the newly stirred undersoil. 
The matted incumbrance being removed, 
fi*esh young feeders are thrown out, and 
take up the food placed before them with 
a youthful appetite long unfelt by the 
plant, which grows up in renewed health 
and unwonted luxuriance. 

One other advantage of this plan is, the 
utter destruction of most of the tap-rooted 
weeds, which exhaust and smother the 
grass. 
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THE WHEAT CROPS. 



My horses^ cows^ pigs^ must have good 
beddings of Straw, or they never do well. 
And the hay naust be mixed with straw- 
chaiF, or it never would last. And the 
dung and the straw must then go to the 
heap, or the gi'een crops would certainly 
fail. Green-crops for cattle food all re- 
quire forcing by some means. And among 
those means, each having its special pur- 
pose, are the costly guano, and other 
portable manures ; not omitting those rich 
liquid streams above or underneath ; but, 
after all, and for every purpose — for clay 
soils, especially, to keep open the pores, as 
well as to fertilize— there is nothing so 
good as the Dung-heap. 
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But, whence comes the straw to make 
these good beddings^ and to furnish this 
chaff, and to lick up the fluid and hold 
the droppings, which give me the food for 
my green-crops ? The question brings 
me to my Wheat crops. For, if I did not 
grow straw, it is clear that I must buy it. 
A portion I do buy every year, for I do 
not grow enough. Five acres and a half 
of my arable land are in wheat, and five 
acres and a half in roots, grasses and 
beans ; and the straw of the wheat does 
not give me dung enough for the green- 
crops. How, then, would it be, had I to 
dress with manure the whole of these 
eleven acres ? 

Here I come to the turning point of 
this scheme of farming. For these five 
{teres and a half of wheat require no dung 
at all. Nay, while the green crops, in 
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order to pay^ require to be forced, the 
wheat eropS; on this plan, not only do not 
require it, but absolutely will not bear it. 
So that were I to alternate my wheat 
with the beans or the root-crops, which 
are heavily manured^ the cereal crop, on 
this plan, would become gross and 
mildewed ; to say nothing of the incon- 
venience of the change, and the fatal delay 
of sowing" after the roots come off. 

^^No manure for your wheat at all: 
How is this?" Before I reply, let me 
take the reader to see the crops, and how 
they are grown. Come, first, to the clay 
field ; the field on which the beans and 
the green crops grow. The plant here 
looks well and strong j but it is thicker in 
the rows than it has hitherto been j for, I 
have sown thicker, for the sake of the 
sample and for safety sake. The sort 
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is the red Lammas^ at two pecks per acre^ 
a large seeding* for me j and a portion of 
it is the eleventh unmanured crop on the 
same acre of land. It is in triple rows, 
you perceive— a foot between row and 
row, with three feet intervals which are 
fallow ; a common bare fallow, without the 
common accompaniment of a fallow, — the 
loss of a crop. It is kept constantly clean ; 
and in June a turn of the plough, making 
a furrow in the centre of the intervals, will 
earth up the wheat and keep it from fall- 
ing. The effect of that process was strik- 
ingly shewn this season j for my crop 
was heavy — the heaviest and best I have 
ever had. Parted only by a low hedga 
stood my neighbour's crop of manured 
wheat, equally good with mine ; and so it 
continued till a short time before harvest, 
when the storm came, and down it felU 
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A few days of rain^ and the crop would 
have been ruined : as it was^ it was only 
made lighter. On the same sort of soil, 
with the same aspect, but unmanured and 
on a different plan, all of mine, excepting* 
a few yards, stood perfectly upright, and 
was wholly uninjured. From the number 
of shocks thrashed out for seed, compared 
with the number all through, the estimated 
yield this season approximates six quarters 
per acre. The ten years' average from 
this moiety of the acre has been thirty- 
four bushels ; a very high average on any 
plan from a whole acre. And here, too, 
therefore, the proverb holds good — The 
half is more than the whole. 

Let me just notice in passing, that, so 
far from its unexhausted state being ad- 
vantageous, this fresh-broken up land for 
several years produced over-luxuriant 
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crops, and very frequently the usual evil 
results; and it is only now, after the 
eighth and ninth crops, brought to a 
healthy condition, at last yielding wheat 
of a good quality and sample. It is a 
great thing, nay, essential, to have strong 
facts to confirm a positive assertion. And 
the facts are here: Two years ago I 
added to this wheat-piece on the clay, 
about half an acre, which had been in 
roots and manured. Both years, that new 
portion of the wheat-crop was blighted, 
and seen to be so, to a foot ; while the 
original, so-called exhausted portion, was 
perfectly clean. The same thing occurred 
on the four-acre gravel piece. Two years 
ago a very small strip, which destroyed 
the uniformity of the piece, was added j 
and that— having before been manured for 
roots — was blighted on both occasions; 
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while the original four acres wholly es- 
caped j the bright straw of the latter, and 
the brown of the former being marked and 
divided, as if* by design. 



A short way off is this four acre piece 
of light land j and we will now go and 
see the wheat crop there. I took these 
four acres from my tenant for the ex- 
press purpose of experiment on a totally 
different description of soil from the clay 
land, and in a totally different condition. 
For, it is a light, gravelly loam, the gravel 
greatly predominating. It was totally 
exhausted between five and six years ago ; 
exhausted, that is, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of that term. For, it had never 
known a bare fallow in the memory of 
man. Four years before it had been 

F 
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manured for swedes^ which were carted 
off the land. It had no dressing* for the 
three following crops, the rotation ending 
with a crop of wheat, sown broadcast. In 
this condition, the stubble standing, I 
entered upon the field in October, 1850. 
I then simply ploughed the whole field an 
inch deeper than it had ever been ploughed 
before ; cleaned and levelled it ; and so, 
without further preparation, got in my 
wheat. Out of the five unmanured crops 
which have followed, the yield fiom these 
four acres was twenty quarters and a 
half in 1861 ; and in 1854, twenty quar- 
ters; bringing the average of the five 
years to about thirty-four bushels. Come 
with me now, and see how the sixth crop 
looks at this moment. No one can deny 
that it is coming up well and strong. The 
sort is the Victoria red, fi*om fine seed 
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from the tslay piece, at two pecks per acre. 
The intervals are dug already. And see 
how the raised ridges shelter the young 
plant from the cutting winds. Ohserve, 
also, that here, instead of triple rows, there 
are but two rows of wheat, with three 
feet intervals. Why is that? Simply for 
the greater ease of hand-weeding and 
hoeing; for, in this neglected field the 
accumulated foulness of a century is the 
great difficulty I have to fight with, and 
overcome. And you will notice, besides, 
that the intervals are dug only one spit 
deep ; for this reason : In former diggings 
I found that over the largest portion of 
the field I had to deal with a gravelly 
subsoil, evidently deficient in mineral food 
for the wheat plant. As I could not, 
therefore, bring up what I wanted, from 
below, I carted the clay from a clay pit 
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in the comer of the field, — after weather- 
ing and turning it again and again, — and 
spread it on the surface, to be mixed with 
the staple and dug in. The yield of this 
year is comparatively light on this light 
land, amounting only to 25 bushels per 
acre. But the sample — being a mixture of 
Lammas and Bristol red, — was one of the 
best in the neighbouring market, and sold 
the last week in December at the highest 
price then and there offered for new wheat. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for 
the deficient yield on this occasion. For, 
the reader will recollect, that, when this 
crop was sown, the land, which before had 
triple rows of wheat with three feet inter- 
vals, was drilled with double rows with 
intervals of three feet Let him draw a 
sketch of this on paper.* 

* See diagram. 
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Let him trace out, on a proper scale, 
four triple rows in twenty feet, and 
underneath, on the same scale, five double 
rows in twenty feet. He will thus see 
that, by this change, there is a loss in 
every twenty feet of two rows of wheat, 
being" a loss of one sixth of the pro- 
duce on the whole field. So that if the 
jrield fi*om the triple rows were thirty- 
six bushels, that from the double rows 
would be thirty bushels, and so on, in pro- 
portion, upwards or downwards ; upwards 
to forty-two bushels, or downwards to 
thirty. He will see, further, that a great 
proportion of the two rows of wheat for 
which I am accounting, grew on the 
exact spot occupied by the previous crop 
of three rows. The effect of this was 
strikingly shown in the growth last year. 
For, where one ro\f out of a double row 
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^ew thus, and the other grew in the old 
fallow, the latter was four or five inches 
hig'her than the former, and in the end 
much more prolific. And where hoth 
rows grew on the site of two rows of the 
old plant, the whole double row was 
greatly inferior to the double row which 
grew in the unspent interval which fell to 
its lot. 



Such, hitherto, have been the results of 
my Wheat culture j and as long as I 
accurately fiilfil the conditions I have la^d 
down, I have no fear whatever of, humanly 
speaking, endless and uninterrupted 
success. Each condition, recollect, has 
its reason } some conditions being of 
greater force, indeed, than others; but 
the fulfilment of the following I have 
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foimd^ after long* experience^ to be indis- 
pensable for insuring* balk of produce and 
g'oodness of sample : — A clean^ pulverized 
fallow at the outset ; a fine description of 
seed ; early and thick sowings at the rate 
of two pecks per acre, in order to secure 
a full and even plant ; weeds uprooted by 
hand and hoe; intervals stirred with judg- 
ment ; the crop earthed up when in full 
ear. And all this on wheat land, that is, 
on clays and heavy loams, which must be 
pulverized to the letter, or the result may 
be failure. If the chosen spot be not 
wheat land, it must be clayed or marled, 
and made so. Failing clay within a pay- 
ing distance, the deficient mineral sub- 
stances — tx) be ascertained by analysis — 
must be supplied by portable manure. 
Let me add, that^ had I to begin this 
practice of growing wheat^ on my limited 
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extent of gTound, — were I not provided 
with the drill and the roller^ which, with 
me, accomplish their work very completely, 
I should adopt the line and the dibble, the 
latter of which would g'ive the solid bed I 
require, and the former secure that re^- 
larity and straightness in the rows, which 
so facilitate after operations in cleaning-, 
and are so pleasing to the eye. 

With reference to the means of carrying' 
out this plan, it has often and often struck 
me under what extreme disadvantages I 
labour in working* on so small a scale. 
Rough buildings, with little and poor 
accommodation ; implements of the rudest 
kind ; carts and men so limited in number 
as to disable me occasionally from seizing 
that critical moment on which a whole 
year's success may depend. I have felt, at 
the same time, how unjustifiable any 
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change, 'how wasteful and ridiculous an 
excess of expenditure would be, in order to 
produce such small comparative results. 

Nor will I deny that, when I have 
looked on my fine growing crops, my 
thoughts have gone further, and I have 
conceived with what ease and delight, were 
I a farmer, I could enlarge my five acres 
of wheat to fifty or a hundred, with 
buildings and implements and men to meet 
my requirements. The best drills by the 
best maker, — and two, three, or more 
should be working at once ; — the horse- 
hoes, made by GaiTett, for cleaning j 
Reapers, for expedition ; all adapted to the 
scheme, the horses walking in the intervals. 
And lastly. Diggers — two, three, or more, 
— to save hand-labour in these days of 
war (?) and emigration. 

I have spoken hitherto of the fork as 
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unapproachable for fulfilling my object in 
tillage. But, at last, I have faith in the 
Digger. It is difficult, perhaps impossible 
by words, to place clearly before the eye 
an implement which is somewhat compli- 
cated, not so much in itself, as in the way 
it acts on the soil. But, I will make the 
attempt. The object to be attained is 
literally to pulverize a certain small 
portion of the subsoil, year after year, 
and then to mix it with the staple : this, 
according to my views, being indispensable 
for success in growing wheat without 
manure. We will suppose, then, the field 
to be acted on at the outset, to have a 
staple of five inches, with a clay subsoil ; 
that it has been ploughed to the depth of 
the staple, — cleaned, harrowed, pulverized, 
as for barley j that it has been marked out 
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and sown according; to rule ; that the 
wheat is up^ and the lines visible. 

We have fallow intervals, then, of three 
feet to be duly prepared for the succeeding 
crop. How is that to be done ? A pre- 
paratory operation is first to be performed 
with a light plough with a narrow sole 
and mould-board, which takes the centre 
of the interval, and going up and down 
five inches deep leaves a furrow 14 inches 
wide at the bottom. This lays bare the 
subsoil, and leaves a ridge of the pulver- 
ized staple right and left alongside the 
two outer rows of wheat. 

The furrows being thus prepared, the 
subsoil is to be stirred with a suitable 
subsoiling implement, 4 or 5 inches deep 
and 14 inches wide, and left in rough clods 
to receive the full force of the frosts of 
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winter. This is a great step in advance ; 
for at spring" it will he in a semi-pulverized 
state, fit for the dig-ger, which is to bring* 
it up and to cast the staple below it. The 
dig^r is circular, with forking" tines, 
covering* a space of 14 inches. The disc 
which holds the tines revolves round a 
spindle, which, by a novel lever apparatus, 
is raised and lowered in the frame, at wilL 
The two hind carrying wheels are four feet 
apart to take the centres of the spaces 
between the two rows of wheat, on either 
side. In front, to take the centre of the 
furrow, is a swivel wheel ; and two horses 
at length draw by traces. 

We will now suppose the horses to be 
hooked on ; that they take the digger to 
the Airrow ; and that the discs are lowered 
4 or 6 inches into the weathered subsoil. 
The implement moves forward. Mark 
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how well it does its work, and see how the 
upturned clay, when it reaches a certain 
heigfht, momentarily hangs in the air. 
It has met the scrapers, which are so fixed 
as to prevent it from being carried round, 
and which cast it down again into the 
iurrow behind. For the forks themselves 
I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Samuelson, though not for the mode of 
fixing them, or for the frame and the lever, 
which difier from his altogether. 

But, if this were the only operation it 
performed— good as it is, so far, — it would 
be still far behind our great object of 
placing the subsoil at the top, and the 
staple underneath. Look closer, then, and 
you will see two mould-boards, — one on 
each side of the forks. They are attached 
by stems to the same spindle which carries 
the forks, and there are fixed. They are 
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somewhat of the form of a common plough 
mould-board, though shallower, their ends 
extending behind as far as the forks, and 
within 2 or 3 inches of them on either 
side. Now, notice the effect. You see 
the ridges of pulverized staple to the right 
and left of the furrow. While the clay, 
then, as the forks bring it up, hangs in 
the air for an instant, the mould-boards, 
gathering the ridges, and moving onwards 
as the forks move round, cast the staple 
und^neath, and the subsoil falls upon it. 

How the same process is carried on the 
succeeding year ; in what way the stubble 
is buried ; how the untilled portions are 
moved j and what provision is made for 
going deeper when depth is required : all 
this it would be premature to dwell upon 
now. Suffice it for the present to say, 
that this vision of the Digger " which I 
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see before me^ is no mere vision ; for^ it 
has been tried abead j, to a certain ext^it^ 
with success. On the four acre piece ererj 
alternate interval was forked by hand last 
winter^ and in spring- the digger completed 
the rest, — I do not say with entire success^ 
but with enough to prove that^ altered as 
it is now^ it will effect its purpose. This 
is quite clear, that, (the mould-boards being* 
removed) as an implement to mix the 
staple and the subsoil together, as well as 
to stir and clean the surface soil, it is 
superior to any horse-hoe or scarifier I 
have ever employed, throwing up the 
weeds out of the ground, and leaving them 
exposed on the surface, to die. 

A narrative like this would lose its in- 
terest as a statement of facts, without a 
balance sheet ; and would want clearness, 
without a further remark or two, to intro- 
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duce it. It has been said, that it is diffi-^ 
cult, nay, almost impossible to tell the 
value of a bushel of wheat, to the grower. 
Meaning*, of course, that the expense of 
growing wheat in the ordinary way, is so 
much mixed up with the expense and the 
dressings of the other crops in the rota- 
tion, as to defy all accuracy of calculation 
in the matter. The saying, however, is 
inapplicable in the present case j for, grown 
always on the same acre of land ; taken 
out of rotation altogether, and unmanured, 
the cost of the wheat crop, and therefore 
of its value, is a question which lies in a 
nutshell. Prove the cost of its cultivation, 
as we can to a farthing, and the question 
is answered at once. 

This proof I will proceed to give, after 
one more remark on the digging of the 
day and the gravel land The digging 
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of the ctey had reached from 18, fo 20^ 
inches deep, four years ago j and, having 
all heen made friahle, and been kept so by 
the buried stubble, ha^ required no more 
than one spit deep for the last two years, 
and will not require more for many years 
to come. The charge, then, here, for fork- 
ing the moiety of this acre of friable soil, 
is reduced to 20s. ; while the charge for 
band-hoeing and weeding this clean land, 
ifi only 5s. 

The gravel land has been forked and- 
made friable to the depth of 13 inches; 
and as it is needless to go deeper, except 
with the subsoiler, in the gravelly bottom, 
Ijhat also requires but one spit digging. 
But, as there are more fallow intervals 
there than on the clay, a smaller space 
being covered with the crop, the charge^ 
lor digging is 258.; while the charge for 



cleaning* this foul land^ till better times^ 
is 15s. 
Balance sheet for the clay piece : 





£ : 


d. 


BOBt> • ..... , 


2 





Forking ^aeitt . 


1 







1 





Ditto before sowing 


2 





DriUing And ndling 


2 





Two pecks of seed, at 8«. Qd. 


4 


4* 


Boiling at spring . . : 


1 





Hoeing and band-weeding . 


5 





•RftrtjliiTig up wheat . 


2 





Bird keeping 


4 





Beaping, carrying, and thatching . 


13 





Thrashing, winnowing, and market- 






ing . 


1 





Bates, taxes, and interest on outlay 


6 





Total expenditure . . i 


£Q 


4i 



. The estimated yield this year is 6 quar- 
ters, but I will take it at 6 quarters o£ 
clean wheat. 
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£ 9. i. 

Kve quarters, at 70*. . . 17 10 

A ton and a half of straw, at 409. • 8 



Deduct expenditure . .604^ 



Total net profit . ... ^14 9 7^ 



Or, put it in a different way, and take 
the average produce of 34 bushels at 40«. 
per quarter. 

£ s d. 

E2q)enditure . . • 5 16 



Pour quarters and 2 bushels, at 40^. 8 10 
A ton and a half of straw, at 40». .300 



Deduct expenditure • • 5 16 



Total net profit . • 5 14 



Balance sheet for the gravel piece, taking* 
the average produce of 84 bushels at 40^. 
per quarter j the general expenditure being- 
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the same as that for the clay piece, but 
adding* 5^. more dig^gin^, 10«. for clean- 
ing'; and the charge for claying" being 
divided and spread over several years. 

£ s. d. 

Wheat aiid stiaw . , 11 10 



Deduct expenditure . 6 16 



Total net profit • .^ 14 



To return to the question of manure. 

I made just now the startling* assertion, 
that, on Wheatland, wheat, on this plan, wUl 
not bear the forcing" induced by manure. 
But, when it is considered that^ (taking for 
granted for a moment that every element 
of fertility is already provided by nature,) 
the food for the plant is made so acces«* 
sible to the roots in this wide pasture of 
pulverized mould, — that the plant has the 
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fiill benefit of the sun and the mir^ ss wdl 
as of ^aee Ibr its ioot3y — ^taikii^ fcr 
gnmted for a iDOiiieiity that by dieee meanB 
it finds nooiishnient enough^ it will no 
longer be a mattff of surprise diat I should 
go beyond the old maxim and assert, that 
thn Enough is better than a feast. For^ 
while enough leads to health, the &ast 
brings disease ; while enough feod for the 
wheat plant brings the grain to a healthy 
maturity, — more than enough leads often 
to over-luxuriance, mildew and ruin. So 
cautious, indeed, am I compelled to be in 
this matter, that, when the plant is doing 
well, even an injudicious and ill-timed 
stirring, which is tantamount to a dressing, 
is unsafe and frequently fatal.: 

Sut, why, even for a moment, should 
we take that for granted, which we are 
able to prove? The aesertion is, that, on 
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^heat land, — that is, on the great majority 
of clays and heavy loams, no manure is 
required for wheat on this plan, since its 
food in abundance is there already. ' Now, 
what is it that feeds the wheat plant, and 
swells the grain, and builds up the straw ? 
' Organic food is wanted, and mineral, too. 
Carbonic acid and ammonia; silica and 
sulphate of potash, — the phosphates of pot- 
ash, magnesia, and lime, — all are wanted, 
and more. And all these which are mineral, 
exist in the soil j and the atmosphere gives 
the rest. When I speak thus, I am really 
stating nothing but what the commonest 
man's common sense may prove. He can 
prove it by going to the men who know. 
Analysis of the soil has given them this 
knowledge, — as the same process tells them 
the contents of the dung heap. Ask them 
plainly, whether the soil and subsoil of 
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clays and loams^ generally though not 
universally^ do or do not contain all that is 
i^ant^d as mineral food for the wheat? 
Ask them^ fiu*ther^ whether tillag^e^ and 
pulverization^ and gradual exposure^ and 
annual fallows^ will not render soluble a 
sufficiency of these substances for your 
annual need ? If they reply '' Yes f but 
demur to the plan and add^ that^ In time 
it will exhaust the capital of the land, — 
ask them once more, ^^In how long a 
time ?" And if they answer, " Why, in 
some cases, in a thousand years or more, 
in others five hundred, and in some a 
hundred ;'' your rejoinder must be a smile ; 
for you would surely feel, that even a 
hundred years* supply should satisfy living 
man. 

But, consult them once more, and ask 
about the food which is called organic ; and 
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let them say, whether experiments have, or 
have not proved the atmosphere to contain 
a sufficiency of this. Carhonic and nitric 
acid and ammonia : Do the dews and the 
rain, the air and the snow bring* down into 
the soil enough of each to provide food for 
the wheat plant, and, on large leaved 
plants, for immediate service, a vast 
amount of their needed organic support? 
And if they do, do not the pulverized 
intervals of the wheat, in the annual 
fallow, absorb and retain it for use? 



Having come to this point of organic 
food for the support of plants, on thje 
system of intervals, I should be greatly 
wanting in candour if I did not linger 
here awhile to speak of TuU. For, it was 
on this very point of organic food for 
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vegetation, that the theory and practice of 
this great man wholly and solely turned. 
He believed that, by pulverizing' the staple 
of his broad intervals, either mechanically 
or by exposing the clods to the action of 
the atmosphere, the divided particles of 
the soil would become, in the annual fallow, 
so invested with vegetable matter, which 
he called ^^ earth,'' — that matter having 
first been exhaled into the air, and then 
brought down by the rain and the dew — 
that it, and it alpne, would feed his crops, 
year after year, ad infinitum. 

Sut, he laid it down as a fixed rule, that 
he must never plough below the staple. 
So that, in order to obtain a sufficiency of 
this pulverized soil where the staple was 
shallow, he threw the whole of the staple 
into the ridges, leaving a broad, bare furrow 
in the centre of each interval, down to the 
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untouched subsoil. Where the staple was 
somewhat deeper, he left some of the pul* 
yerized staple in the interval; and, if 
deeper still, still more. In this way he 
>secured, even in a shallow soil, a foot depth 
of mould underneath his growing* crop. 

I am speaking now of what, as I read 
it, his practice and his theory actually 
were, from his own plain words ; which, 
however, plain as they are when they are 
brought to the surface, we have to dig oiat 
with no little difficulty from the somewhat 
rough but fertile subsoil of his work. 

When I say, then, that Tull's fixed rule 
was never to plough below the staple, I 
am authorized by what he enjoins in the 
following passages : '^ We must never 
plough below the staple.'' C. 11. You 
cannot go " too deep, unless you go below 
the staple of the ground.'' C. 11» Plough 
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^^as deep in the mtervals as the staple 
win aUow.^ C. 11. 

Bat, what does he mean by ^^ Staple" ? 
He means what is generally understood by 
the farmer now, — the upper stratum of 
earth, be it . shallow or deep, — the under 
stratum being* clay, or chalk, or gravel or 
sand, or any such like substance. What 
I have to do with, however, is especially a 
clay subsoil, as distinguished from the 
staple. And here TuU speaks quite clearly 
when he describes ^^ the rills of water that 
run upon the surface of the clay under 
the staple or upper stratum of mould." 
C. 18. And afterwards, of " the water 
that runs from a hill in two manners, 
namely, upon the surface of the staple, 
and upon the surface of the clay that is 
under the staple." C. 18. 

If, therefore, Tull never ploughed below 
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the staple, and the staple ceased when it 
came to the clay, he clearly never touched 
the clay. 

Again, that Tull depended wholly on 
vegetable matter to feed his crops, 
without any reference at all to mineral 
matter, is equally plain to my mind. For, 
not to enter too much into detail, which 
would be merely to repeat what I have 
said elsewhere, the following passages by 
themselves prove it by the clearest logical 
deduction. ^^If it should be demanded 
from whence the soil can be supplied with 
vegetable matter to answer what is carried 
off by these constant crops of wheat, that 
the land be not consumed by them V^ — 
after answering Mr. Bradley, he replies,^ 
^^ The soil in this our case cannot be 
supplied in substance, but from the atmo* 
sphere. The earth which the rain brings 



down can do it alone if it &11 in great' 
qcaaatkyJ* But|^ " Dews, must add very 
much to the land thus continuallj lS3b^ 
and hoed/' C. H. 

And, to sum up, he adds, — ^^ Could we- 
as easily compute the quantity of earth in 
rain water as the quantity of water is 
computed, we might perhaps find it to 
answer the quantity of earth taken off 
from our hoed soil annually by the wheat/' 
C. 11. 

If, therefore, Tull thought that the rain 
provided an exact equivalent for the 
substances carried off by the wheat, it is 
clear that, as he gave no account, so he 
took no account of any mineral substances 
at all. 



I am now in a position to reply to the: 
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question wBich has been put to me isa 
strong'ly that it iemaads an open and 
ezplidt answer on my part, — ^^ What do 
you claim as original in your system of 
tillage?" 

I claim the originality, such as it is, of 
going below the staple and bringing up to. 
the surface the clay subsoil, while the wheat 
is growing at its side. The accident of 
living in a happier age than TuU has 
enabled me to claim the originality of thus 
finding a supply of mineral food which is 
practically inexhaustible, to feed the plant. 
•*-In every succeeding account of the prac- 
tice of Tull's scheme in its integrity, I find 
continual complaints, of the loss of crops 
by the frost, from the exposure of the plant 
from the fiirrpw slice taken from the sides 
of the rows before winter : — I claim the 
originality of bringing up the subsoil 
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without injuring' the plant^ but on the 
contrary of giving shelter to it by the 
ridsres of each intervaL — I claim the 
originality^ as compared with Tull^ of 
narrowing the intervals while I increase 
my staple^ and thus, assisted by my supply 
of mineral food^ doubling my produce. 

But, God help me I I am boasting a 
great deal. I do hope and trusty however, 
that I have never published my opinions' 
presumptuously ; and I am quite sure I 
should never have spoken thus^ had the 
question not been put to me so directly by 
a writer eminent and influential in agri- 
cultural literature. 

In a leading journal devoted to the 

interest of the Farmer, a series of papers 

has lately been introduced by that writer, 

on the subject of Tull's husbandry. They 

How great research, and are written in a 
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«tyle x>f sin^ar excellence, and have 
helped to call attention very forcibly to the 
work of one, who was the greatest genius 
in his way, and the most far-seeing culti- 
vator of the soil, the country has ever 
produced. I fully agree with him that 
TuU anticipated draining and subsoiling ; 
and I believe that, had he lived till even the 
dawn of agricultural chemistry, uniting 
as he did great mechanical talent with 
accurate practice and ingenious theory, he 
would have left little to be done by us, his 
feeble descendants. As it is, I fear he 
had no prophetic view whatever of those 
mineral elements of fertility, — those in-' 
dispensable phosphates and alkalis,— those 
silicates and sulphates, of which we are 
enabled to talk so glibly now* And I 
think it will be clearly seen, from the 
passages I have quoted above, that Tull 
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taught his followers, and made it a rule to 
himself, never to go below the staple, in 
the sense I have always endeavoured to 
explain it. So that, if he had practised 
on my day soil, which for the most part 
has a staple of only five inches, he would 
never have moved the subsoil j instead of 
doing* as I have done, —bringing it by 
degrees to a friable depth of nearly twenty 
inches. For, at the end of twelve years 
I have only gained that point ; my practice 
being to bring up only two or three inches 
of this tenacious substance at a time, and 
for the last two or three years not even 
•that. 



After a few words more on the nature 
ality of this clay field, I shall bring 
srvations to a close. 
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When I decided, many years ag^o, to 
break up this field which was then in grass, 
a neighbouring farmer, with most kind 
intentions, did his best to dissuade me from 
the enterprise. ^^It gives you but little 
grass— scarce a ton of hay to the acre — 
and it will give you no crops. If it does, 
they will be smothered with weeds, and 
your wheat will come down/' But, when 
I not only persevered, — breast-ploughing 
the turf and taking it off the land, — when 
I not only broke it up, but brought to the 
surface the yellow, stiff clay, the condem- 
nation was universal ; and farmers and 
ploughmen all cried, with one voice, that 
^^the land was ruined for ever." Year 
after year, however, has seen its powers of 
production go on increasing. The Spade 
and the Fork have turned the tide j and 
the retort is now, " No wonder the crops 
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are fine^ for the land is so good !" They 
are perfectly right. The land is good 
land ; difficult to work^ indeed^ but excel- 
lent for wheat, and green crops of every 
description. And, when it is recollected 
that the gradual exposure of the subsoil 
in annual fallows renders gradually soluble 
and brings into play those very substances 
which, in some cases, are so costly to 
purchase, — when it is considered, especially, 
that the potash and soda, which form so 
important an element in the constituents 
of our root crops, abound in a soil like 
this, the wonder will cease that the pro- 
duce in my case is so large, and that 
deep culture and constant stirring are the 
staple of my story. 



• It was not my intention at the outaet 
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to say a word having reference to the 
practice or the omissions of others ; but, 
if what I did say were found applicable 
or useful^ it should be so in the simple 
fonn of sugg^estive. I meant merely to 
fulfil a request made by many, that, in its 
various details, I would all my husbandry 
dilate, whereof by parcels they had some- 
thing heard, but not distinctively. But, in 
speaking of the quality of the clay soil I 
cultivate, I am bound, in justice to the 
principles I advocate, to say, that though 
the land is good, it is by no means pecu- 
liar ; that a wide strip of the same forma- 
tion, geologically speaking, runs through 
the country from the English Channel to 
the North Sea ; that, in other formations, 
there are thousands and ten thousands of 
acres of hitherto impracticable and unre- 
munerating clay, which might be brought 
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by similar means to a similar condition 
with that recorded in this little narrative 
of Lois Weedon Husbandry. 



THE END. 
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**The Importanea of early preparing vouth for 
the dntias which they may have to fulfil in after 
lift, no one will perhaps be willing to deny. And 
yet the attempt to commence the solid foundation 
of this with the first rudiments of their education 
has never, till this work appeared, been attempted 
In a way suitable to the use of all classes. Or all 
the employments of mankind, that of cultivating 
the soil, either in the field or in the garden, is a 

{tursnit the most universally interesting and refresh- 
ng. All those who have written upon education 
have seemingly felt the truth of this, and have allu- 
ded, in some way or other, to the general advantage 
and pleasure derived from such pursuits. Mrs. Aus- 
ten long since, when pointing out the ends of a good 
edueation, deaeribed the results of thus early train- 
ing the youthful mind to the exercise ana enjoy- 
ment of the gentle and kindly sympathies, the 
senss of self-respect, and of the respect of fellow- 
men; the free exercise of the intellectual faculties, 
the (i^tifieation of a curiosity that * grows by what 
It feeds on,' the power of regulating the habits 
and business of life so as to extract the greatest 
possible portion of comfort out of small means, 
fths refljiing and t*anauillising enjoyment of the 
beautiftil in natur« and art, and the kindred per- 
eaption of the beauty and utility of virtue, the 
strengthening consciousness of duty fulfilled, and, 
above all, 'the peace which paaseth all undvr- 
stauding.' And when speaking of the education 
the best adapted for the wmking classes, Mr. Bap- 
tist Nool remarked, that althongh education is 
* not meant to raise the workingclsases above their 
asadition, it may greatly multiply the comforts 
whtah thof « iiloy in it. It may prasarra ttisn from 



exchanging light, clean, and eheerfnl cottages for 
comfortless eellars ; it may give them better clothes, 
better food, and better health ; it may deck their 
windows with finer flowers, spread cleaner linen 
on their tables, and adorn their dwellings with 
more convenient furniture.' Such objects the au- 
thor of the valuable little work which we are now 
reviewing has very successfully assisted. It is ths 
first neat step, we think, in the right path, and 
will do more to discard from our modem schools 
the antiquated barbarisms and imbecilities of by- 
gone generations of schoolmasters — ^like Vyse, Pen- 
ning, and Mavor— than any school-book that has 
yet appeared. We cheerfully and heartily com- 
mend It to the perusal of the parent and the teaehai 
of youth, not one of whom, we think, will consider 
that we are wrong in asserting that this *' Rural 
Spelling-book" is by fbr the best of any that baa 
yet made its appearance."— The Globe, Oct.S9, 1846 
" This," remarks Dr. Lindley (Gardeners' 
Chronicle for 1846, p. 875), " is an adaptation of 
tho common spelling-book to the special purpose 
of teaching tne rural population useful truths, 
while they are passing through the first process of 
instruction. As compared with Fenning's bar- 
barous spelling-book, that now before us is im- 
measurably its superior ; and it is not saying too 
much to add, that while it is equal to the last edi- 
tion of Mavor, it is advantageously distinguished, 
even from that, by the usefulness of the sub- 
jects from which the leasons are taken. To teach 
children their dnty m servants or masters, the 
nature of the implemenu, and other familiar ob- 
jects that sarronnd them, general fundamenu' 
truths in natural history, good marul maxims s| 
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pUwbU to tlM state of lift te whiek eonntry 
childron MpoeialW mf called ; thfloe and ■imilar 
sabjeeta are what Mr. Joknaon anbatitatea for idle 
ctorica about MiH Roae hting a frood child, and 
bow Charlaa wont oat to walk, a na all aueh r«m. 



■anta of the dava that are g'one. We need not sav 
that wo think his plan a gn»t improTement, and 
that it la well suitoa to the inttmetlon of tlie rural 
popalation." 

"The work Is Terr carefvUy and neatlf got np, 
well printed, and iJlustrated with very ezoellent 
wood engrarings of many of our domiistieated 
animals, forming in this respeet a contrast with 
the irrrrhs fr—innTiV t*"* \t\ ih^ Vmnds of children. 
1 1 ^:...L^;j,= J. H--*^ ^-t' ~- .^^' i information, 
Aud mii.y bi ptiru^^^ with aiifsntuge by far ad- 
v[irkc«4 aupjia." — Qt^ar. Jaui-^ of Ag. and Trans. 
Kieb, Sfe-, ma. p. AfiT- 

^^ A btfdk iHi^Uilftjr Adapted to the instmction 
*r ibn cLildriQ In Ltor iriI1iLi;« m-tid cunntrr schools. 
Ut itM use^tlte mind of ihe rfciiiil will be stored 
«fTth faeu uid iinnripLrn, w1ik h nill be of great 
T«lj« tn hatti L» hr sdvunm in liSi', by fitting him 
tvT ttii«1lti;fi|,i:ly dy H'biif i^iia)!: E:bc ij 'tties of his sta- 

"This work," addi ihw EHi|E4ir <tt' the Mark Lana 



Bxprasa, Mfty S6, 1846, «• Is Ukalr, we tlrink, to ao- 
eomplish moeh good in trainii^r the yoathfol 
mind to an early acquaintance with tbo uat nidi> 
ments of the cmtiTation of the soil. We reeoat- 
meud ita perusal, therefore, more especially to the 
farmer, the gardener, the landowner, and to all 
who are interested in the welfare of the rising 
generation." 

*' The author," adds the Editor of the Bedfbrd 
Times, June 87, 1846, " has carried out his objeeta 
admirably. His work is illustrated in a Terr su- 
perior manner. The animals therein ftgurea are 
some which hare obtained priaoi. and are eoi 



dered aloaoat perfect in form. We Imto plei 

in recommenoing this cheap little work as beinc 
admirably adapted for youth in the agricultural 
distriete. It is iust the spelling-book • farmer 
should put into tne hands of his children, aad sos 
that Ilia labourers' children have it also." 

*' It contains more than the aToraga i 
of spelling-books } those portions relatL 

graphy, astronomy, ' and agricultural , 

appear to us to M particalarly good, and is ad> 
mirably adapted for country schools."— Norfolk 
Chronicle, August 1,]BM. 
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AOKICnLTTTBAX. IlCPROTBIfBim. -^ It iS 

quite out of the question to expect that the 
farmer will undertake those more eztenslTC 
improvements which tend to produce a per- 
manent increase in the value of the land. 
Nevertheless, the opportunity of mailing 
them occurs so often, and the advantage 
attending them Is so obvious, that both 
parties ought to be disposed to favour the 
adoption. It might be laid down as a rule, 
that the landlord should furnish the 



uurj capital, which should be fixed at a cer- 
tain sum ; and that the farmer should paj 
him interest for it, at the rate of ten per 
cent durii^ the remainder of his lease. 
Under such an arrangement, the farmer 
would never propose any improvement, of 
the utility of which he was not well con- 
vinced; and the landlord would only have 
to consider whether the improvements were 
likely to be permanently beneficial to Uie 
eatate^Yol. i., p. 51. 
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" We h.mw9 nnch pleMnn in inTiting the •ttcn- 
Men of our readers to this exeellentlf coneeiTed 
pamphlet. The aathom, who are praetloal men, 
thoroni^hly conTeraant with the auhjeet, haae their 
arguments upon well aothnitieated facte, and their 
recommendations upon admitted natural laws. 
The ehief object of the authors appears to be the 
improTement of the moral and ph^ieal condition 
of the agricultural labourer, and we are satisfied 
that time will show they hare not deT0t«d their 
attention to this object In rain."— Bell's Messen- 
ger, Sept., 1847. 

** ▲ Terj useAil publication, which we heartily 
recommend to erery proprietor of landed estates. 
It would form an admirable book for a parochial 
library I— for, although it would be out of ths 



power of • labouring man to erect a eottage fir 

nimself on the principles laid down, it would be 
in his power to Clean, drain, and otherwise 
improve the one whieh he inhabits. In addi- 
tion to sound practical advice of this nature, the 
writers hare given very lucid information raepect- 
ing theerreiion of oobb and pise buildings as prac* 
tised in Devoushire and on the Continent. The 
boolc also contains references to works on Agri- 
culture and Cottagp Building, whieh would form 
useful additions to all charch and parish Ubrmrias.' 
—Indian News, July 22, 1847. 

**This is a small pamphlet on a meat Important 
subject, advocating correct principles, and exhibit- 
ing particular methods of eanytng than out."— 
Oardener'B Chronids, Sq^t. 4, IMf. 



XXL— THE MODERN DAIRY AND COWKEEPER. 



By CUTHBBBT W. JOHNSON, Esq., F.B.S. 



G0NTBNT8. 



The Cow— her Breed and | Food 

Points I Land required for 

The Treatmentof a Cow Diseases of Milkier 
Cleanliness | The Suckling Calf 

** Mr. Cuthbcrt W. Johnson, the author of this 

littls work, is so well known in the agricultural 

world, that the bare mention of his name is a 

BuJHcient guarantee for the practical value of the 

eontenta of the volume. Mr. Johnson at no time 

hesitates to afford a respectfbl attention to any 

new suggrstions for Improvement in the various 

departmenu of agricultural science and art, but 

e at the same time gives more especial heed to 

is own, and the experience of other men of real 

dgment and discretion, and his writintrs mav 

icMbrcat any tiais be dspeaded upon as neonU 



The Dairy 
The Cowhooaa 
Milk and Bnttw 



I Cheese Makiu^-te Cho- 
shire. StUten Choea^ 



of prineiples which have been duly tsstad, utdnot 
of untried theory. To the * Modem Dairy and 
Cowkeeper* these remarks are in every reape ct 
applicable ; and the English farmsrs and honso- 
kfcpers, for whom it is written, may place implicit 
onndence in the instructions it auppUen. Ths 



principal heads which Mr. Johnson there d 
are the breed and pointe of the Cow: h«r tmat- 
ment as to cleanliness, food, and discaaoa; the 
sacking calf; the dairy, and cnecae-makinff. Ths 
book Is illustrated by some finely eseeateA »or- 
«raits."-.N<rfUk News, Ai«. iSth, UN. 



PubUtked by Jinkea Itid^of, 1 

XXlL— ON AGRICULTURAL FERTILIZERS. 

Bj OITTHBEBT W. JOHNBON, Etq^ F.IL8; 
Third Edition. Price 8t. 

*«Om of «ka BMM taportMft wMliMl ««ric* 
Brit. Vim. Maff. **Xn iSmbftbk i»QA."~yw. 



BaiagaeompleteHistoiyof fh«T«r!oiM KnrDS 
OF Uahu&b, with a Description of th« lAnd 
to which each if adapted, and the beet means 
of application. 



•M«». 



XXIIL— USEFUL HINTS ON RIDING. 

Price fli. 

THE YOUNG HOBSBWOMAN'S OOHPENDIUM ON THE MODERN ABT OF 

BIDING: 

C ompriaing a Prograniye Conne of Lessoni, designed to giye Ladies a Secure and Graceful 
Seat on Horsebacli at the same time. 

Bj EDWABD STANUBT, Boyal Artillery. 



XXIV.— THE NATURE AND PROPERTY OF SOILS, 



And the best Means of permanently increas- 
ing their Productiveness; and on the Bent 
and Profits of Agriculture, with a Aill Ac- 
count and Plan of the Proceedings at Whit- 
field Example Farm, &c. Bj Johv Mostoh. 
Price 10s. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 



Of this work Dr. BncUand observed at the 
Meeting of the English Agricultural Society 
at Oxford, "that no person, however small 
his tenure, who could command the price, 
should be without Mr. Morton's book." 



New Edition. Now ready, wltii many Coloured FTates, after Nature, prioe 80s., doth 
boards, forming 1 vol., 8vo., 

XXV.— SINCLAIR ON THE GRASSES; 

To which is added, for the first time, THE WEEDS OF AGBIOULTUBB. 

By Mr. 8IN0IAIB and Mr. HOtfLDITOH. 

This desirable volume contains an Aetount mous expense, and during a series of years, 
of all the Experiments tried at Woburn Ah- as to the nutritious qualities of each parti- 
bey by Mr. Sindair, under the direction of cular grass, and showing to what kind of 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, at an enor- Soil and Purpose each is best adapted. 



XXVI.--ON THE ADVANTAGES OF BONES AS A MANURE. 

PrieeSs. 

XXVII.-ON MANGEL-WURZEL AS A FALLOW CROP. 

Price fid. 



XXVIIL — A POPULAR TREATISE ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

Intended for the nse of the Practical Farmer. By OHjkXLM S^VA&nr. Prke 6s. 



Tha writer of this little work has meoMdod, i mmlar werk 1ms ol. _^ - 

■ "■* ■ " doemliir U, M we do, worthv ft plaoo 

\inrf in fhe ki]igaom.">SMtiiih Vtei 



with groat okiU and ability, in rimplifying a anb-' I dOTOliig U, 
laet nnaraUy eonsidercd too abatmio for a larn I Inrarr in flu 
''Tl^?. ,.^? — .... — ,^_._ -. -. * Tia».| Jan.,18i4. 



portion of tba agrieoltoxal body. 



Important Works on Agrieuiture, 8fe. 
XXIX.— MAIN'S YOUNG FARMERS' MANUAL. 



flhowiiif th« Praetioeand Prindpleiof Ag- 
riealtan u applicable to Toruip Luid Famif. 
Price Ol. Seeond Edition. 

"Thii nuMt uMftd Uttlc book dioiild b« 
•anftilly penuod bj ererj penon to whom 



information on the flnt prlndplet of Affri- 
Cttlture is an object, and thoie more ad- 
ranoed in knowledge cannot Ikil to acquir* 

manv nmafnl hinte '* 



XXX.— MAIN'S PLANTER AND PRUNER'S ASSISTANT. 



Oirinf ererx pOMfble Initraction for the 
Plantittf, Bearing, Pmning, and general 
Management of ererj kind of PomtTree; 
with Practical Hints on the choice of 8oil« 
Bitnation, ke. ninttrated with manr ex- 
planatory Platei. Price 01. Second Edition. 



*'▲ most important work, and worthy 
9W9TJ landowner's attention, and would b« 
ad/antageouflj placed in the hands of ererj 
Bailiff and Woodman in the kingdom.** 



Price One ShiUing. 

XXXL-INSTRUCTIONS FOR GROWING ITALIAN RYE 

GRASS, 

The Rcfolt of manj Tears' Experience. 

Bj William Dioxivbov, of New Park, Ljmington, Hants. 

The profit arising from the sale of the Pamphlet will be applied to the Soldubs' avb 

SAILOKS' O&PHAJr FUSB. 



XXXII.— ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF LAND AS AN 
INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL. 

By JoiMVA Tbimiihb, F.O.S., Author of Practical Geology and Hineralogy, Practical 
Chemistry for Farmers and Landowners, ke. Ice. Price Is. 



XXXIIL— A LECTURE ON THE SCIENCE AND APPLICATION 

OF MANURES. 

Hf the BcT. k, HvzTABLB, Bcctcr of Sutton Waldnm, Dorset. Sixth Edition, witli a 

PrefMe, Is. 

XXXIV.-JOURNAL OP THE BATH AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND SOCIETY, 

For the Enconngcmcnt of Agriculture, Arts, Manulhctures, and OommciCi. 

(Established 1777.) 

Tolf. 1 and 8., price fie. each ; YoL 8, price 0s. 



XXXV.— ELLIOT'S FARMERS' ACCOUNT BOOK. 



Being the result of many years' extensire 
practice. By Double Entry in one book. 
The arrangements are dear and concise, 
printed and ruled ready for filling up, under 
the heads of Day Labour, TMk Labour, 
nils. Debts, Owing and Owed, Lire Stock, 
^>mi Crops. Oom, Hay, and Straw, Bent, 



niustrated by a Michaelmas Yaluattcc, 
and a Weekly Account. Price 10s. for one 
year, and Os. for a half year. 

" No fanner desirous of Jcnowmg me •zact 
state of his e xp en ses ought to be withovt 



Publithed by Jame» Bidgway, 9 

In 847 eloselj printed oetayo pages. Second Edition, price Ss. M., 

XXXVI.— KEY TO AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY.— STATE 
AND PROSPECTS OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 

Being a Oompendium of the Evidence 
giren before a Commitee of the House of 
Commons, appointed in 1836, to inquire into 
Agricultural Distress, with a few Introduc- 
tory Observations. By Wiluaic Hutt, 
Esq., M.P. 



** Onlj let Mr. Hntf • munphlet ftnd ita war 
into the farmer's hoosee of Bnglaod, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the delusion of a quarter ofaeentnrr 
will vanish In another year Arom all eapable and 
dispassionate minds."— New Monthly Manudna. 

*'We trust it will be «st«nuTely ^renUted 
throofhoat the eonntry." 



XXXVII.— THE FLAX INDUSTRY; 



Its Importance and Progress : also its Cul- 
tivation and Management, and Instractions 
in the various Belgian Methods of Growing 
and Preparing it for Market, with Extracts 
flrom the Annual Reports of the Bojal Irish 



Flax Society, and a word on Chevalier 
Clausson's Invention of Cottonising Flax. 

Bj £. F. Dbmah, latelj Technical In- 
structor to the Rojal Plax Society in Ire- 
land. Price 6s. 



XXXVIII.— ON FARM BUILDINGS. 

With a Few Observations on the State of Agriculture in the County of Kent. By Til- 
oomT ToBJBtnreToir. Price 6s. Second Edition. 

XXXIX. — A PRACTICAL TREATISE, EXPLAINING THE 
ART AND MYSTERY OF BREWING PORTER, ALE, TWO- 
PENNY, AND TABLE-BEER. 

Intended to reduce the Expenses of Families. 

By Samubl Chzlds, Common Brewer. 

Fourteenth Edition, Is. 

*«* Upwards of Twenty Thousand of this little Tract have been sold. 

XL.— THE TURNIP FLY: THE MEANS OF ITS 
PREVENTION. 

Founded on returns from upwards of One Hundred Gentlemen, farmtag in England and 
Wales. Price 2s. 6d. 

XLL— HODGES ON DRAINING. 

The Uso and Advantages of Pearson's Draining Plough. By Thomas Law Hodcus, 
Esq., M.P. Price Is. 

XLII.— ON UNDER-DRAINING WET AND COLD LANDS. 

By BoBBKT Obbbh, Farmer. Price 8s, fld. 



XLIII.— A SYSTEM FOR MANAGING HEAVY AND WET 
LANDS WITHOUT SUMMER FALLOWS. 



Under which a considerahle Farm in Hert- 
fordshire is kept perfectly clean, and made 
prodnetive. By Thomas Orbo, Esq. Fourth 
Fdition. With an Appendix, pointing out 
how the infant Turnip may be protected 
fhmi Insects. To which are added. Ex- 



tracts from some Letters written by the Earl 
of Thanet, proving the infallibility of the 
plan, as presented to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and now published at their request. 
Price 8s. fld., with Plates. 



10 Important Wor1t» on Agricutture, Sfe, 

XLIV.— FINLAYSON'S BRITISH FARMER AND PLOUGH- 
MAN'S GUIDE. 

Post 8to. S«cond Editiofiu Priee Oi. 

XLV.— ON IMPROVED SHORT-HORNS, AND THEIR PRE- 
TENSIONS STATED. 

Bj the Ber. Hbnbt Bbrkt. Price 8s. 8d. 

XLVI.— THE FARM-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE CONTINENT, 

And its Applicabiiitj to the Preventire and Befonnatory Education of Pauper and 

Criminal Children in England and Wales. 

Bf J08BPH F1.BTOHSS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Her Majesty's Inspector of Sehooli, 

Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Society of London, dec. Price Is. 

Price Is., 

XLVIL—A REPORT ON FEEDING STOCK WITH PREPARED 

FOOD. 

By JO8BPH MAB8HALL. 



Price Is., 

XLVIIL— CHEESE COLOURING. 

An Essay showinir the Inutility and Mischief of the Practice, and Adyising its Disuse in 

the Dairy. 

Price One Shilling, 

XLIX.— PERUVIAN AND BOLIVUN GUANO; 

With Practical Instructions for its Use, and Testimonials of its Properties and Results. 



Price Three Shillings, 

L. — PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF BRITISH FINE WOOL, 

And the National AdTantages of the Arable System of Sheep Hushandry. 
By J. K. TAiiiXBa. 

THE LOIS WEEDON SYSTEM. 

LI. — A WORD IN SEASON; OR, HOW THE CORN 
GROWER MAY YET GROW RICH, AND HIS LABOURER 
HAPPY. 

Addnsaed to the Stout British Fkurmer. Thirteenth F^Ition ; with a few Hinta aboot ROOT 

CROPS. Price Is. 

With ftiU Directions for carrying out the plan of Growing Wheat. 

Price Sixpence. 

LH.— TEN MINUTES' ADVICE TO LABOURERS. 

SUth EdiUon, with Additions. 



Publuhed by Jame» Bidgwaif, 11 

LIII.-AN ATTEMPT TO ESTIMATE THE EFFECTS OF 
PROTECTING DUTIES ON THE PROFITS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

(Important Pamphlet.) 
Bj JOHF MoBTOiTi F.Oii., Joshua Tiicxbk, F.O.S. Price 8i. ; and Supplement, la. 

LV.— BAXTER'S LIBRARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

Fourth Edition. 

Containing Farming — Breeding—Onuing—Dairj Management— Gardening and Rural 
▲fiairs, and everj Modem Improrement in Husbandry. 



Price 88. ed., 

LVL— HEWETT DAVIS'S FARMING ESSAYS. 



On Selecting a Farm 

Farm Leases and Tenant's Rights 

Artificial Manures 

Thick avd Thin Seiring 

Spring Park Farming 



Ck)VTBXTS— 

Agriculture, Ancient and Modem 
Deep Drainage of Arable Land 
Oenerdl Directions for Draining 
Kohl Raki and French Sheep 
&c., &c.« Jcc. 



LVIII.-REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE SYSTEM 
OF FARMING ADAPTED TO THE CLIMATE AND SOIL 
OF THE COUNTY OF CARMARTHEN. 
Prtoels. 



Just published, the Thirteenth Edition of 

LIX.— WARREN'S FARMER'S ACCOUNT BOOK, 



Introduced at the Orand Agricultural 
Meetings at Cambridge, Uremool, Bristol, 
and Derby, and sanctioned by the principal 
Agricultural Oentlemun and Farmers. 

Nothing is calculated to proTe the value 
of anj work equal to a rapid sale. TMs 
Account Book has now reached the 
Thirtsbitth Bditiov; and during flie 
publication the Publisher has received the 



sanction of the most scientific Agricultu- 
rists, who afilrm it to be the most simplified 
and yet correct Account Book extant : and 
by a small portion of their daily attention, 
their accounts are so correctly and metho- 
dically arranged as to ascertain, at a 
minute's notice, the produce of erery 
article of Live and Dead Stock, and also 
the various expenses of their farm. 



LX.— FARMER'S ACCOUNT BOOKS. 



s. d. 

Swinborae 

Swinborae's Field Register Book for 

Thirty Fields 6 

Warren's Account Book 7 

Freeman's Account Book 6 

Brown's Account Book! 



S. d. 

Elliott's Account Book 18 

Baxter'sAccount Book, 81s., ]8s.6d.,dc 7 

Taylor's Account Book 7 

Amery's Account Book... 

Webb's Account Book 

Beasley's Account Book 10 



Price 8s. ed. 

LXI.— PRIZE ESSAY ON LINCOLNSHIRE FARMING. 
By J. A. Clabkb. 



12 Important Works on Agriculture, Sfe. 

LXII.-PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE 
OF BEET ROOT. 

By JAXB8 Bbbti, Price li. 

LXIIL— PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 

By Lord Wzlloughbt Db Ebbsbt. Pric« 80. 6d. 

LXIV.— JOURNAL. OF THlE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT. 
Price 88. (ML 

LXV. — THE COMPOSITION OF HYDROGEN AND THE 
NON-DECOMPOSITION OF WATER DEMONSTRATED. 

By W. F. STBTBHSOir, F.R.8., F.8.A. 
Second Edition, rerlMd, with Important Additioni. 

In S Toll., with Plates, price 80s., New Edition. 
DARYILL'8 ENGLISH RilCE-HOBSE. 

LXVL— A TREATISE ON THE CARE, TREATMENT, AND 
TRAINING OF THE ENGLISH RACE-HORSE; 

With Important Details applicable to bettering the condition of Hones in general. By 
B. Dabvill, y.S. to the Berenth Hussars. 



** Never before WM eaeh a book written in anj 
Iftngnage, eo replete with thoae minote bat indla- 
penaable pertievlen of prectiee, and bv a writer 
wh6 has peieonally performed hu part tnrooffhoat 



SPLENDID BOTANICAL WORKS 

NOW PUBLISHING BY KIDGWAY. 
LXVII.— DR. LINDLEY'S SERTUM ORCHIDEUM, 

▲ Wfeath of the most beantifol Orchidaceous Flowers, complete in 10 Parts, at 85f. Meh, 
splendidly coloured. 

\^ An earij application is respectfcUj solicited for the few remaining unsoM ooptiaL aa 
the Work cannot be reprinted. 



Publiihed by Jamet Bidgway. 
LXVIII.— LADIES' BOTANY. 



13 



B7 Dr. LnrDLBT, Editor of the *' Botani- 
cal Begister," " Fossil Hora of Great Bri- 
tain," &:c. Fourth Edition. S roll. 8vo., 
with numerous plates, finely coloured. S6b. 
each vol. coloured, and 18s. plain. 

**We consider it qiiite needleH to reeommend 
thia work; it miut find its way into tlie library 
of oToy ladj, and it on^^ht to be in the eoat 
»-— ©f «mj young gardener."— Gardener's 



poeket 

Magad 



"Let it be known— let It be introdneed nte 
erery library, reading-room, and seminary through- 
out Britain} let it become the elass-book of W 
tanieal study."— Hortieultural Register. 

N.B.— An Abrids^ent of this beautlM 
Work, illustrated with Wood-cuts, for the 
use of Schools and Young persons in general, 
is now readj for delirerj. Price 68. bound 
in cloth. 



To Amateurs of Flowers. In 1 vol., 8nd Edit, price 6s., coloured, in doth, 

LXIX.— THE FLORIST CULTIVATOR; 



Or, Plain Directions for the Management of 
the principal Florist Flowers, Shrubs, &c., 
adapted to the Fiower Garden, Shrubbery, 
and Green-house ; with select Lists of the 
finest Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, Pinks, 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Tulips, Dahlias, 
Heartsease, Cistus, or Bock Rose, dee. To 



which is added, the Monthly Operation usual 
for the Flower Garden, Shrubbery, and 
Green-house. The whole arranged on a plan 
different fh>m any work hitherto published. 
By Thomas Wili>at8, Esq., Amateur Cul> 
tivator. 



In 8 TOls., with 290 Copper-plate Engrayings, price £ti 198., 

LXX.— THE FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN; 



Or, Figures and Descriptions of the Veget- I F.R.S. L,8. and G.8., ftc, Ace., and Wxi* 
able Bemains found in a Fossil State in lxam Huttoh, F.O.S., &c. 
this Country. By Jomr LnrDUiT, Ph. D., | 



LXXL— BOTANY ABRIDGED. 

For the Use of Schools and Toung Persons. Illustrated with namerous beautiftil Wood 

Cuts, &;c. 

By Pbopbssgb Lxvdist. Price 6b. 



LXXII.— SWEET'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 



Seoond Edition ; one lai^o rolume, Sro, 
Sis., bound in cloth. 

A Catalogue of all Plants known, culti- 
yated in the Gardens, or indigenous to 
Great Britain, arranged according to the 
natural order to which they belong, with the 
addition of the Linntean Class and Order 
to each genus, and the Colour of the 
Flowers ; the whole brought down to the 
present time. By Gbobob Don, F.L.S. 

P.S.— T%« only complete Catalogtut of 
Plants mUhout Supplements. 



giTOs the systematic and English names, where de- 
scribed, of wliat country it is a native, the year in- 
troduced, the months when in flower, whether 
hardy or tender, its duration, and reference to the 
boolcB in which it is figged; and where any names 



•atalogiM that 



ly is the most complete and nsenil 
MS yet appeand, as, in one line, it 



hare been lately changed, a synonyme is giren is 
itcdics, to show what it is changea froir '" -''" 
contains nearly double the number of i 



I from. It also 



- -- plants con- 
tained to any other catalogue that we naTC seen ; 
so that, on the whole, we believe it could not hare 
been more complete. In our opinion, the arrange* 
ment according to the natural system is far pr^r- 
able to that of an artificial one, particularly for 
cultiTators; and on this account the present work 
should be in the hands of all gardeners and cnltira* 
tors of plants ; and the reference to the figures will 
also render it very oseflil to the botanist."— Gea* 
.. I'slf ' — 



14 Imporitmt WorH mi AgricuHure, Sfc. 

Sizfb Edition, in one large Bro yohime, 108. cloth boards, 

LXXIII.— SWEET'S BOTANICAL CULTIVATOR; OR, HOT- 
HOUSE AND GREEN-HOUSE MANUAL. 

GFiTing faU Practical Ingtructions for the 
management of all the Plants cultivated in 
the Hothouses, Green- houses, Frames, and 
Borders, in the Gardens of Great Britain ; 
with Plain Directions for the Management 
of Bulbs and Plants in Rooms, dec. B7 
ROBSBT SWSBT, F.L.S. 
** IndMd, what Mr. SirwthM Mid on th« ealtore 



of bulbs and epiphytes, in the last edition of hia 
* Botanical ColtiTator,' may be eonaidered as the 
altimatam on this subject for the British gfardener.** 
— Oardeners' Magaatine. 

*«* This Edition corresponds with the 
new edition of "Sweet's Hortus Britan- 
nicus," and contains, for the first time, 
Genus " Orchidaoess." 



Dedicated to the Patrons and Patronesses of Village Schools. 

LXXIIL— A CATECHISM OF GARDENING. 

Intended for the Use of Village Schools and Cottages, containing Plain and Brief Diree- 
tions for cultivating every Idnd of Vegetable in common use. 

By an Old PRAcrinoirBB. Second Edition, enlarged. Price Is. 6d. 



**Thia is a cheap little work, and far better 
adapted for its avowed purpose than any of the 
tracts which have preceded it. The small type 
and closely printed pa^e of the Catfchism show 
that the Autnor is perfectly serious in his wish to 
•Kteod a knowledge of Horticulture to the hum- 



blest classes of Society." — Loudon's Gardener's 
Magasine. 

"Xhis is not only a useAil, but a cheap publi- 
cation, and excellently adapted for its [ ' 



In 8vo., with Plates and Plans, 6s., or 9s. finely coloured, 

LXXIV.— THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER; 



Comprising the History and Principles of Tasteful Horticulture. 

Dbkvxs. 



By the Bev. Preb«ndary 



*' But taste, like every other quality of the mind, 
may be nurtured into excellence ; and Mr. Dennis 
has shown himself well qaalified for the task of 
unfolding it; and, to use the ohrase of the cele- 
brated lAndscape Gardener of the last century, 
with whose name he is familiar— making the most 
•t its eapability."— Horticultural Journal. 



** The present work abounds with original obaar- 
ration, and is well worthy of a place by the aide 
of the most esteemed publications on theprinciplrs 
of Landscape Gardening.— HortioalturalJoumaL 
second notice." 



LXXV.— THE FRUIT GROWER'S INSTRUCTOR. 

By G. Buss, Nurseryman. 



▲ Practical Treatise on the Management of 
Fruit Trees, from the Nursery to Maturity ; 
with directions for the erection of Forcing- 
houses, Frames, &c. ; und Lists of all the 
best Fruits, adapted both for Forcing and 
the Open Ground, showing the most im- 
proved methods of every Jiind of Cultivation. 

" The directions for the management of the apple 
are excellent, as far as they go ; and • among the 
iMtrvetiona for foreing there ^re many things that 



a gardener will do well to attend to eareAill j, for 
in those parts of the work the real experience of a 
good cultivator is manifest." — Gardeners* Cbron. 
'♦ In the 'Fruit Grower's Instructor* the author 
delivers the result of his own practice, and hia well- 
ac<|uired reputation is an ample guarantee for the 



reliance that may be placed upon nis judgment and 
experience. The directions for buildingnot-honaea 
are extremely judicious; much original infor 



is given upon a subject on which such information 
was much called for; it will not, therefore, fail to 
i attiaet the attention it d " "^ " 



Price One Shilling, 

LXXVL— PERSONAL SAFETY FROM LIGHTNING, &c. 



Directions for ensuring Personal Safety 
during storms of Thunder and Lightning; 
and for the right application of Conductors 
to Houses and other Buildings. By JoHir 
Lbzoh, Jun., Esq. Third i^diUon. 



"The whole of the little tract bdag of shaft 

rilain, sensible, and accurate character, as partie*- 
arly to enlighten not only the ignorant peasant, 
but the public in general, as to the best asiaa 
tained means of escaping destruction, or damacv 
from thunder atarms.^'—lCanthly Beritw Juj 1* 



Published by Jamu lUdgway. 15 

LXXVIL— THE SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE 
CANNING, 

CJorreeted and roTiied bj himself, with Me- 
moirs of his Life ; illustrated hj a fine Por- 
trait, Fac-sirailes of his Hand Writing, a 
Plate exhibitiye of his mode of correcting 
and revising his speeches, &;c., in two im- 
portant passages in the celebrated one on 
Portugal. 6Tols.8yo. Srd Edition. £8 12s. 



The late Bi^ht Hod. W. HtukiMoa, in » Lettar 
to the Editor, alladinr to the Work, says, *^ It is 
a Work whieb U destined to convey to posterity 
the remains of his splendid talents as an orator — 
to exhibit his principles as a statesman— and to 
show with what energy and success ha carried 
those principles into execution as a liinister • f 
the Crown.'' 



LXXVIII.-LORD COLLINGWOOD'S MEMOIRS AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

Bj G. L. "SvsrsBAX CoLLiirawooD, Esq., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 9 toIs. 12mo., with 
Additional Letters. 



** The portrait of vd» Enirliah worthy more is 
■ow secured to posterity."— Quarterly fteview. 
** We do not know when we hare met with so 



delig^htful a book as this, or one with which we 
are so well pleased with ourselves for being' de- 
lighted. Its attraction eonsisU almost entirely in 
ito moral beauty."— Edinburgh Review. 



** Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood's 
Life, I may be allowed to say, that the publica- 
tion of that volume is indeed a national good; it 
ought to be in every ofiBcfr's cabin, and in mwvrj 
statesman's cabinet." — Sonthey's lift of Lord 
Nelson, New Edition, p. 348. 



New Edition, In 4 vols. Price £i Ss. 

LXXIX.— THE SPEECHES OF THE HONOURABLE THOMAS 
ERSKINE, 

(AFTXBWABDS LORD BBSKINB), 



When at the Bar, on Subjects connected 
with the Liberty of the Pref s, and against 
Constructive Treason. 4 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait and Preface by the Bight Hon. 
Lord Brougham. 



**We take the opinion of the country and rf 
every part of the world, where the language is 
understood, to be that of the most unboonded 
admiration of these exquisite specimens of Judicial 
Oratory, and of a great obligation to the £dit«>r 
of the collection."— Edin. Review, vol. six. 



THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Price 3s. 

LXXX.— THE PARLIAMENTARY MANUAL FOR THE YEAR 

1856; 



Containing the present and last Parliaments, 
authentic results of the various Polls in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland; 
mnd a Summary of the Act 2 William IV., 
cap. 45. To Amend the Representation of 
the People in England and Wales: with 
Forms of Lists and Notices, applicable to 
Counties, Cities, Boroughs, &c. To which 
are prefixed a List of the Present and Past 



Parliaments. Also, a List of the Changes 
in Administration, from the Commmenc^)- 
ment of the present Century ; a Summary 
Account of the Duties of the great Olficers 
of State; a Table of the Duration of tlie 
several Parliaments, from Henry VIII. to 
the Piesent Time; a List of those places 
which formerly sent Members to Parliament ; 
and a complete Abstract of the Election Laws. 



Third Edition, with a Plate and two Diagrams. Is. or Is. 6d. bqund and gilt, 

LXXXI.— WHAT IS A COMET, PAPA? 

Or, a Familiar Description of Tomets ; more I Heavenly Bodies. By BosnrA Mamt.^ 
particularly Halley's Comet. To which is Zobitlin. 
prefixed a Concise Account of the other | 



16 Important Work$ on Agriculture, Sfe. 

Alto, bj the sam* Author, 

LXXXIL— THE SOLAR ECLIPSE; 

Or, The Two Alnumact; containing more Inquiries in Astronomy. Plato and Diagraos. 
Is., or Is. 6d. bound and coloured. 



MB. BIDaWAY has on Sale a large supply of Works on MODmUf AOBICULTUIUI 
IMPBOYEMKNT. 

*•* Yarious Works on MODEL COTTAGES for Aeuoirx^FumA& Labovbbbs, td 
A6BICULTUBAL BUILDINGS, Ace, «cc, fto. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY HENRY POPE, 

2S, BUDOB-BOW, CANON-STBEET; 
and sold by J. BID6WAY; SIMPKIN Ac MAB8HALL. 

BROWN'S FARMER'S ANNUAL ACCOUNT BOOK. Qoth,! 
folio, es. I 

WEAVER'S HINTS ON COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, with 

Plans, Elevations, and Estimates. Third Edition. Cloth. 16s. < 

WEAVER'S HINTS ON VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Cloth.' 
Uu { 



Also to be had of RIDGWAT. 

£ M. 

TOUATTS COMPLETE GBAZIEB • IS 

ON BBEEDING AND MANAGEMENT OP THE PIG • 

ON SHEEP S 

ON CATTLE , S 

ON THE HOBSE 10 

STEPHENS' BOOK OF THE PABM. S Vols., 2nd Saition S 

LOW'S PBACTICAL AGBICULTUBB 1 1 

MANAGEMENT OF LANDED PBOPBBTY 1 1 

BAYLDON ON VALUING BENTS, Jcc, ko 10 

CAIBD'S ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH AGBICULTUBB U 

STEWABT'S STABLE ECONOMY 

STEPHENS ON IBRIGATION AND DBAINING 8 

TULL'S HUSBANDBY. Preface by Wic. Cobbbtt 16 

BBOWN'S FOBESTEB 1 1 

BBTTISH HUSBANDBY. 2 Vols. With C. W. Jouirsoir'B Supplement..... 10 

THE FABMEB'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE S 

THE BBITISH FABMEB'S QUABTEBLY MAGAZINE 

THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY'S QUABTEBLY JOUBNAL OF AGBICX7LTUBB S 

YESTEB FABMINQ 9 

BEABLEY'S FABMEB'S ACCOUNT BOOB 10 

WABBEN'S do. do 7 

BHAM'B DICTIONABY OF THE FABM , 4 

JISBOBNE'S AGBICULTUBAL ESSAYS 6 

OHBONICLES OF A CLAY FABM S 

London : Printed by BooBmsoir 4K Tvzpou), 240, Strand, 



